REASONABLE FACSIMILES 1 


Excerpts from Zines of 1920's 


Some kind critics have even insinuated that a popular enthu 
siasm so Universal must necessarily denote great mediocrity of 
thought . We will not stop to refute such a false allegation ; it 

is really too easy and too obvious to claim that a work favorably 
received must be worthless , and that one whose score is hissed 
must be a work of genius . In reality , what makes Le Roi David 
an irresistible score is its admirable spontaneity and profound 
sincerity. This oratorio was composed for a performance at the 
Theatre du Jorat under conditions requiring great speed . The 
composer , therefore , had no time to over - refine his vocabulary 
and method of expression for the sake of the current mode . He 
could not mask his true thought . Moreover , the original orches 
tration was written for a band without strings , and the domain 
of wind instruments is well known to be the one that musicians 
of today are most feverishly exploring . The strings , interrogated 
for many centuries by restless , sensitive souls , apparently have 
given up all their secrets . The wood - winds and the brasses , on 
the other hand , are still rich in mysteries that musicians are dis 
covering gradually and with astonishment. It is for this reason 
that the most sensitive experimenters of today are excited about 


the technique of jazz , which opens up such strange perspectives . 
Emile Vuillermoz 

from HONEGGER AND HIS TIME 

in Modern Music Volume Iii November December 1925 Number 1 








THE DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
BY DARIUS MILHAUD 


HE tide of music ebbs, flows, turns, and swells again with a 

swiftness which disconcerts the hearer, always slow to accept a 
new idea, Instead of taking advantage of the flood, he watches 
it ebb without seeing it, and at the moment when it is spent and 
about to disappear, he wishes to halt it and keep it forever fixed. 
He who listens to music should, above all others, be indulgent and 
open-minded rather than rebellious, for in the end he will prob- 
ably be wrong anyhow. 


Our beloved Satie serves as an example, for all his life this 
man was ready to welcome the newest manifestations in our music, 
Young people starting to compose always received support and 
encouragement from him. Why demand that a youth of fifteen 
have the technique of a university professor? We should, instead, 
be patient until he can develop his gifts, and support him during 
the long period of groping and of doubt while he feels out a num- 
ber of paths before choosing the road to follow deliberately. 

Since the day when the Six made their debut with Satie as their 
idol, French music has passed through many different phases, 
has reacted to many contradictory tendencies. It has been the 
object of influences which have hurled themselves like a hurricane 
upon it, and have passed on, leaving a deep, significant mark. 


In 1918 jazz arcived in our midst from New York and became 
the rage. A whole literature of syncopation grew up to convince 
a hesitant public. Strawinsky wrote his Rag Time for eleven in- 
struments, his Piano Rag Music, his Mavra; Wiener wrote his 
Sonatine Syncopée, his Blues, and almost created a great public 
scandal by bringing a famous jazz band into a concert hall. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1921-1922 in America, the journalists regarded 
me with scorn when I made out a case for jazz. Three years later 
jazz band concerts are given in New York, there is talk of a jazz 
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opera at the Metropolitan, banjo classes are organized in the con- 
servatories. Jazz is comfortably installed with official sanction. 


Here it is finished. The last works of Strawinsky owe it nothing, 
they return to a severe classicism and an ascetic sobriety. His 
Concerto and his Sonate are sure proofs of this change. The 
Concerto of Germaine Tailleferre leads back to Bach, Les Biches 
by Poulenc carries us into a vast French park, Les Matelots of 
Georges Auric is unhampered by the precedents of polytonal 
music on which he based the composition of his work Les Facheux. 


We are dealing here with proved musicians having behind them 
a considerable body of work. Let us therefore follow Satie, still 
exploring the horizon. From behind his spectacles, with his inde- 
finable smile he peers, forever searching, until he discovers. The 
young people who now approach him for an introduction to the 
public are the School of Arcucil. Henry Sauget, born in Bor- 
deaux, fond of the sea, of sailors, boats, colored shells and Chopin's 
music, has never fallen under the spell of jazz. It is chiefly Chopin 
who influences him. One feels that he refreshes himself by turning 
over the most tender pages of Satie and Fauré. His music has a 
playful quality, his composition is careful. He has the breeding 
of a Siamese cat. The stamp of his personality is especially 
marked in the military opera-bouffe in one act, Le Plumet du 
Colonel. It may be said that this is badly orchestrated, but should 
one expect to find a boy of twenty-two orchestrating pages of per- 
fect balance in his first attempt? All the music of this score is 
pleasing and that in itself is rare enough, 

His colleague, Maxime Jacob, is only twenty years old. When 
he left high school at fifteen I showed his first attempts to Satie. 
How great a facility, what an over-abundance of gifts! In two or 
three years there followed an avalanche of sonatas, piano pieces, 
projects for ballets, comic operas, and so on. In all this litter how 
many hastily written, silly compositions there were, and what severe 
criticisms and violent indignation they incurred, But Satie ad- 
monished us to wait. Time has already done much, for within the 
last two years this youth's progress has been considerable. He has 
an absolutely innate sense of the orchestra. At the recent premiere 
of an overture by him its assured and easy orchestration made a 
deep impression. 
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Jacob is a young Jew, coming from Bayonne. Occasionally, 
racial inspiration urges him to the composition of psalms that 
reveal a true emotion. But his nature and gifts lead him to write 
chiefly easy melodies, real melodies like those of Gounod and even 
Reynaldo Hahn, not to mention Theodore Botrel, His field is, 
T believe, in light music, operettas and songs; he has just finished a 
little comic opera full of gaiety, ease and vivacity. 


All this is a tomorrow about to become a today. But what of 
the day after tomorrow? Satie once said to me, “I wish I knew 
the music that the four-year-olds of today will compose.” Let 
us not, however, be in such haste; we are getting old fast enough. 
Let us turn to the generation born between 1905 and 1910, who are 
just beginning to make themselves felt. At the premiere of his 
ballet Reldche, Satie was accosted by three young men who came to 
express their admiration of him. They spent the evening together 
One of them, Robert Caby, never left him. Shortly after this Satie 
fell ill, and during the long and serious sickness which he suffered, 
young Caby made one of the little faithful band who put them- 
selves at his disposal and took care of him during the weeks which 
preceded his death at the hospital of Saint Joseph. 


Caby, Dautun and Letac are the three young men who came to 
seck guidance for their first steps, at Satie's side. Will the future 
remember their names ? Their first efforts are very strange. They 
write absolutely atonal music, worthy of the pupils of Schoen- 
berg, and their imaginations seem to follow the fantastic chimeras 
which attracted Jules Laforgue. Is it an epoch that is returning? 
If so, then what secret need brought them close to Satie the purist, , 
the apostle of a spare and limpid art, whose simplicity is its love- 
liest ornament? A disconcerting contradiction |! 

The very small piano pieces of Caby, his vast projects for the 
theatre, the timid and thoughtful art of Dautun, his curious sona- 
tina for piano and violin, the complex schemes and special orches- 
tration which are the goal of Letac—are these the promise of a new 
phase of French music ? The future will tell, and more quickly 
than one is wont to believe. 


_ 
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DANGEROUS AGE 
ByBraleyBerton 
Illustrations by 
Seddie B. Aspell 


John Henry Hubbell had come to a time 
Or era or season of life 
Which some men consider precisely their prime; 
When most of the struggle and strife 
Is over and finished—at least in a measure— 
And there is a plenty of money and leisure. 
John Henry s children were both of them grown 


And busy with carving careers of their own ; 
His wife spent her days 
In various ways 
But mostly conducting some charity drive ; 
Which left many chances to John Henry Hubbell 
For getting in trouble, 

(And Fate is exceedingly prone to contrive 
Some trouble for men who have come to the stage 
Which John had arrived at, the Dangerous Age 
Of—say, forty-five !) 

The strains and the stresses 
Of business adventure 
Had kept him from ' messes 
Which people might censure. 

But now that his labors were somewhat less rigorous 
John, being vigorous. 

Healthy and human and still full of pep. 
Began to "step out" without watching his step. 


His car could be seen 
Outside the stage door 
Whence some gay chorine. 
Or perhaps three or four. 


Would presently issue to go for a spin. 

Or join in a party where John bought the gin; 

His face grew familiar at many road houses 
Where he was the center of high speed carouses. 
At gay cabarets all the head waiters knew him. 
The cabaret artists would call him by name. 
Sometimes, when he entered, gay kisses they blew 
him. 

For John, as a spender, was gaining in fame. 

He looked like a live one, and wise dames who lamped 
him 

Quite often came up to his table and vamped him. 


Years of society 
Dull and respectable 
Made impropriety 
Rather delectable; 


John found much pleasure in making things hum. 
Th ere is no doubt he was traveling some! 

Dulcie Dorema, the chorister queen 

Occupied most of John Henry's attention ; 

She was a gold digger, avid and keen. 

Ready and willing at all times to mention 

Things that she happily hoped might be hers 


(Jewels and knickknacks and dresses and furs). 
When he first met her, John Henry, poor fish. 
Took great delight in fulfilling each wish. 

But as their social acquaintance proceeded 

Dulcie found more and more things that she needed. 
John Henry s purse wasn t bottomless, quite. 

So he protested to Dulcie one night. 

Have a heart, Dulcie ; I like you a lot 

But, kiddo, you re costing me more than I've got ! 
"I know you're just thoughtless, but nevertheless 
You re plunging me into financial distress. 

I ve reached the end 

Of the wad I can spend 

So I am asking you, like a good friend 

Listen, Old Dear, to my silvery laughter! 

Dulcie responded. "It's cash I am after. 


Rhino and kale. 
Shekels and chink! 
Why would a frail 
Chase -with a gink 


Several centuries older than her 

If he can't pungle with plenty of stuff? 

If it's just friendship I want, I prefer 

Some snappy kid ! 

If you am t got enough 

Bones and mazuma to keep up the pace. 

Right about face ! 

You're kmda shopworn, climb back on your shelf. 
Thus Dulcie mocked him. 

And, frankly, it shocked him 

Chiefly because he had fancied himself 

Loved for his own sake and not for his pelf. 

Thus, while the scorn of Miss Dulcie still smarted. 
Madder but wiser, John Henry departed. 

Far from that section of legalized pillage 

Spoken of mostly as Longacre Square, 

John sought the neighborhood known as The Village, 
Where they breath "atmosphere rather than air; 
Where the Blue Ponies, Pink Pups and Red Camels 
Give you surroundings extremely bohemian ; 
Where Art is Art with no puritan trammels. 

Where there are attics that one can be dreamy in. 
Dreamy, impractical, hopeful and poor; 

Where there are "nuts ' no asylum could cure; 
Where every radical cult has its devotees. 
Scorning convention with careless disdain. 
Sneering at fashion and all of its levities. 


Living their lives with "no striving for gain" ; 
Where bourgeois visitors go to be shocked 
(Seldom succeeding, but getting a thrill 

When they see girls who are bobbed-haired and 
smocked 

Smoking with fervor as girls often will). 

Down in the Village, then, Hubbell meandered. 
And, in his middle-aged fashion, philandered. 
Chatted and flirted with bright little cuties. 
Nattily dressed (for Im setting it down 

Most of the Village's feminine beauties 

Prove to be flappers from farther uptown). 
John Henry danced with them. 

Grew quite entranced with them. 

Fell for the stuff that the flappers would hand him. 
Told of his longings for Color and Life ! 
Hinted his wife 

Though a fine woman, did not understand him. 
Tessie McDonald was one little wren 

John Henry met with again and again; 

Joyous and witty. 

Peppy and pretty. 

Full of the slang and the lore of the city, 

Tessie was highly attractive, in sooth. 

For, besides everything else, she had Youth. 


Youth—which John Henry was seeking to nnd again 


Youth—which had stirred in the depths of his mind again. 


Tessie was merry 
And Tessie was bright 
Her dancing was airy 
As that of a sprite. 


She had a blithe manner, a humorous tongue. 
And—she treated Hubbell as if he were young! 
She knew he was wedded 

But—well, she was bored 

With flippers light headed 

Whose brain cells were stored 

With nothing whatever that thrilled her or stirred. 
And—that s why the rest of this story occurred. 
For John Henry oftentimes flung a mean line. 


And, after some lessons, he shook a smooth supper. 


And also he took her to places to dine 
Which would have bankrupted a hopeful young 
flipper; 


And so things went on 
With Tessie and John 


He knew now, in truth. 
The cruel conclusion 
That middle-aged youth 
Is but a delusion. 


And John grew more youthful and stylish and dapper 
From palling around with this smart little flapper. 
Her mind was so eager 

And life and its phases so seemed to intrigue her 

It greatly enhanced all her natural charm. 

And John squired her constantly. "Where is the 
harm. 

He said to himself, "in a friendship platonic? 

And Fate smiled a smile that was grimly ironic. 


To have such a friend. 
And now all of this 
Has come to an end 

Because of that kiss. 


I d hate to imagine my father would make 

The kind of a spectacle you do, old thing, 

A fat and ridiculous middle-aged rake. 

The Fall of the year masquerading as Spring! 

Go, John Henry Hubbell, go back to your wife. 

Quit sowing wild oats at your season of life ! 

Once more, after protests, a trifle faint hearted. 

John Henry accepted the hint, and departed. 

Back home to the fold went this middle-aged strayer ; 
The hair at his temples looked thinner and grayer. 


His wife met him pleasantly, quretly kissed mm. 
Then hurried away— for she never had missed him ! 
John smiled a wry smile and he drearily muttered, 

"I fluttered away, she don't know that I fluttered; 

I come back a prodigal— no one s excited. 

There's no fatted calf and no bonfires are lighted. 
The middle-aged wanderer surely gets stung. 

And when he comes back no thanksgiving is sung. 
No one celebrates the return of the rover. 

—tThe prodigal son of the Bible was young, 

While I m an old dub. 

So John went to his club. 

For his Dangerous Age was undoubtedly over! 

One night as they ambled through Washington Park 
Discussing—some subject, it doesn't much matter— 
They seated themselves on a bench in the dark 

And right in the midst of her gay girlish chatter 
‘John put his two arms around Tessie—and kissed her! 


She freed herself, then in a voice that would blister. 
She cried, with an anger too hot to assuage, 
"Oh, aren t you ashamed of yourself—at your age? 
lou horn dold 


I thought you were nice, 
I ve valued your friendship, your aid and advice, 
I ve greatly admired you because—well, because 
You seemed like the sort that my own father was! 


I knew you were married, but thought, even then. 
We might be good pals—what a fool I have been ! 
I ve stood for the jokes of the rest of the crowd 
Who nicknamed you "Grandpa," I've said I was proud 
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By Frank R. Adams 


Youth , 
Love— 
and a large dash of 
Humor 


Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


BARNABY BIEGLER, assist 

ant cashier of the Boonesockett 

State Bank, examined 

the five twenty dollar bills. 

Four of them seemed unquestionably 
good. 

In the case of the fifth he hesitated 
about making up his mind. 

The old lady who had handed the 
money in was waiting for the bank 
draft which she was purchasing to 
send away. 

He knew her well. She was Mrs. 
MacCurdy, the friend of his mother 
when she was alive, and a neighbor and 
the mocey oF tbe room aad” mi counselor in days when he, Barnaby, 
See ee ee was getting his education in the streets 
and alleys of the Shantytown wards of 
the city. 

He knew, too, just exactly how she 
had earned that money—on her knees 





over the tiled floors of the Chamber of Mrs. MacCurdy had to pay that day 


Commerce building, with a scrubbing or else lose pretty muck all she had. 
brush in one hand and a pail of sloppy. Probably she had skimped her meals 
soapy water just in front of her. Fur for months to get the hundred dollars 
ther, he knew about the interest on the together. 


mortgage long, long overdue which 


He looked at the seamed, tired face on the other side of the 
brass bars. It might have been his own mother, he reflected. 
Personal considerations have nothing to do with the ethics 
of ba iking but Barney decided that he had arrived at a place 
where he could make up a rule for himself to cover the case. 
So he wrote out the draft and placed a paperweight over the 
five twenties so they would not get mixed with the cash in his 
drawer. 

But when Mrs. MacCurdy took her draft and started away 
from the window he picked up the money and detained her a 
moment. 

"Mrs. MacCurdy," he asked, "do you happen to remember 
where you got this new twenty dollar bill?" 

"The new one? Sure, that's the one me lodger gave me." 
"You have a lodger now?" 

"Yes. I had two but one of 'em got away without paying his 
bill. That's what made it so hard to raise the money 
this time." 

"When did your lodger pay you this 
money? 

"Last night. I'm sure about that because 
I wasn't expecting it. I went up to ask for 
the money or the room and"—grimly—"T 
got the money. 'Twas a miracle." 

Barney examined the bill more closely. 

"Well, a near miracle at least," he conceded. 

When she had gone and he had satisfied the wants of the queue 
of customers which had accumulated during her presence, he 
put the new twenty dollar bill in his pocket and wrote a debit 
slip against his own slender savings account which he placed 
in the cash along with the eighty dollars. 

One of the rules of the institution for which he worked de 
manded that he pick up a stamp which lay on his counter, 
spread out the new treasury note and print across its face Coun 
terfeit and forward it to Washington to be destroyed. 

But Barney equivocated to his conscience by claiming that the 
twenty did not come under his official jurisdiction. It was his 
own, not the bank's, because he had given his personal funds in 
exchange for it. As a private individual he had made no promise 
to cancel "home brew" currency. 

He could not well afford the loss of a 'double sawbuck." True, 
it was better for him to stand it than for poor Mrs. MacCurdy, 


but Barney, too, worked hard for his living and anyone who 
thinks that handling monev all day and checking up the result 


I 

"Is YOUR lodger in?" he demanded of Mrs. 
MacCurdy when the latter had received him 
in her parlor, which was about the size of a 


piano case and seemed crowded with furniture. 


"TI think so," she answered. 

"If you please, ma'am, I'll have a word with 
the scoundrel." His indignation had gotten 

the better of his tongue and a word slipped out 
that betrayed his true feelings. 

"What'll ye be meanin' by 'scoundrel'?" the 
lady demanded. "You're mistaken, ye are, 
Barney " 

"If the gentleman wishes to see me I'm here." 
The doorway framed the unexpected outline 
of a woman, a young but rather weary looking 
woman. 

"It's difficult not to overhear a private con 
versation in this house," she apologized. "The 
walls are so thin." To her landlady she said, 
"If you'll introduce us, please." 

"You're the cashier at the bank, aren't you?" 


after banking hours is the life of Riley is hereby 


advised to try it—especially under the new 
Federal banking laws. 

More than the loss of the money Barney re 
sented the idea that it should be someone like 
Mrs. MacCurdy or himself who was the goat. 
Barney was a "hard-boiled egg" underneath 
a fine glaze exterior finish. He had ceased to 
be a street tough about twelve years before 
because he had noticed that street toughs 
r.ever get anywhere and he had thereafter 
applied himself diligently to acquiring educa 
tion and polish; but beneath the surface he 
still had a little savagery in him. "A lamp for 
a lamp and a cuspid for a canine" was his un 
spoken code. 

So after supper he set out for Shantytown 
with nothing much in his pockets but carfare, 
tie counterfeit twenty and his two fists, which 
he had once upon a time trained to hit almost 
exactly where he aimed them. He had an 
idea that it might require force to make Mrs. 
MacCurdy's lodger eat the pseudo government 
certificate. 


the girl said when the elder woman had made 


them acquainted. Margaret Grey was her 
name, it appeared. "Mrs. MacCurdy has 


spoken often about you and how kind you have 


been to her always." 


After that it was difficult for Barney to go on 
and explain what his errand had been ami just 


what he had meant by the word "scoundrel." You can't be as 
nasty as you know how to a pair of wistful gray eyes and lips 
that seem to have stood all they can without trembling. 

He had a chance to study her even more fully while he was 
trying to think up an adequate apology. She was slim, very, 
but small-framed and rounded just enough so that her arms 
and wrists were not bony. Her dress was a dark blue jersey— 
every shop girl has one—and it fitted her very loosely. Perhaps 
it had belonged to someone else originally; either that or she 
had grown thinner since she bought it. 

All in all she was a wisp of a girl— a man that loved her could 
have carried her indefinitely without tiring. That thought 
made Barney glance hastily at her left hand. No, she was 
neither married nor engaged—at least not visibly. Not that 

it was any of his business—he had no time for women—but 
that's where a man always looks next after the ankles and the 
face. 

Mutual pleasantries over, Margaret Grey inquired curiously, 
"Why, Mr. Biegler, did you call me a scoundrel without ever 
having seen me?" 

He laughed and lied quickly. "It wasn't you I was speaking 
of. Mrs. MacCurdy has another lodger—one that jumped his 
bill recently. He was the one I wanted to see." 

"But you could scarcely expect to find him here," the girl 
pursued. 

"He might have come back. Did you know him or anything 
about him?" With that question as a starter he led the con- 
"Who the Sam-hill is this?*' 

versa t ion away from the object of his visit and finally steered 
it into the channel of personalities. 

Margaret accepted him at face value and drew him out of 

his customary shell. She had a letter to mail and they walked 
over to the car line where there was a mailbox. The envelope 
was a large white one and she had to bend the edge a little to 
get it into the slot. 

When they returned Barney kept her outside on the tiny 
veranda. It was not dark yet and he could study her face. 

It was a fascinating curriculum for one who was a fresh 

man in the School of Applied Femininity. They sat there 

an hour. 

He became so interested in it, had accumulated so much 
material for pleasant dreams and speculations, that what 


happened next was a distinctly unpleasant shock. There 
seemed to be no excuse for staying longer this first time so he 
finally spoke of going but asked if he might call again soon. 
She was troubled. He could sense that, even though by that 
time her expressive face was not visible except as a white blur 
that might have been the countenance of a lovely ghost. 

"I'm so sorry," she faltered, "but I'm afraid it is too late." 

She didn't say what she meant by "too late" but Barney 
guessed. He insisted that she tell him. "Why?" 

. "I shall not be here tomorrow, for one thing." 

"But you can give me your new address." 

"I don't think I could receive vou where I'm going to be." 
"Why?" 

right to ask me such questions," she protested piteously. 

"I know I've no right," Barney admitted soberly, for the 
spectacle of a girl in distress was outside the pale of his prac 
tically exclusive masculine world, "but I'd so like to help you," 
he added wistfully. "There's something about you that " 

His pause was eloquent. 

If he could have witnessed the scene as a spectator he would 
have regarded himself with amazement. He, Barney Biegler, 
the "concrete egg," yearning over a wisp of femininity he had 
met for the first time so short a while ago! Preposterous! 

And threatening to involve himself more intimately with her 
fortunes if she would let him! Utterly ridiculous! 

And yet, if he had known how, he would have been making 
love to her. Perhaps she knew, anyway, that he wanted 

to. Women, they say, are keen guessers about that sort of 
thing. 

"Why can't you let me see you where you are going to be?" 
Barney insisted gently. He could guess the answer but he 
needs must hear it from her own lips. 

"Oh, if you must know!" she exclaimed, "it is because I have 
taken a step which shuts me off from even-thing I want to do, 
from people I want to know, like Mrs. MacCurdy and—and 
you." 

"It has to do with that money—that twenty dollars you paid 
Mrs. MacCurdy last night?" 

She paused wonderingly. "Why yes, but how did you know?" 
"Never mind how I know. Tell me if I am right in supposing 
that you accepted that twenty dollar bill from a man who 
expects to buy your favor with money?" 

"Yes," she admitted, "and I never should have given in on my 
own account, but when Mrs. MacCurdy came to me last night 
that bill lay on my dresser in an envelope addressed to me. | 
knew it was there because he sends one to me every week to test 
me out. But I always send the envelopes back unopened or 
always did until last night. What could I do? The poor 
woman had to have money. Perhaps you don't know how 


dreadful it is to be poor and to see the little that you have 
slipping away from you. Mrs. MacCurdy has been like a mother 
to me when I needed help and I couldn't fail her—could I? I 
had nothing else. So I gave it to her. I wrote to him today 
telling him what I had done and saying that I would give in." 
"You sold yourself for twenty dollars?" Barney demanded 
incredulously. 

"I suppose you might call it that," she assented listlessly. 

"But I could scarcely claim to be a success by myself. I suppose 
I should have had to give in sooner or later anyway." 

"It was that letter which we posted?" Barney asked, rather 

awed at standing so close to the machinery of fate. 

"Yes, that was it." 

They sat, moody, introspective, both oppressed by the future, 
the girl hopeless, the man cornered, almost suffocated, but still 
looking for a way out, for a means to save this wistful girl from 
the fate to which she seemed to think that she was bound. 
Unless he could remove the menace, relieve her from the obliga 
tion, he would have no right to tell her the wild thoughts he was 


thinking. 
There was a way! 


He wondered if he had time. It wasn't exactly playing fanbut 
who was bound by honor in this game in which a woman 
was selling her soul for a counterfeit twenty dollar bill? Time 


was all he needed. 


"I must go," he said brusquely, rising. "May I see you to 


morrow evening?" 
"I'm afraid not. I'll not be here." 


"If I find you, will you see me?" 


"Perhaps." 
"Then good night." 
"Good night." 


Ill 

Barney got to the mail box just as the collector was opening it. 
"I put a letter in there awhile back," Barney told him, "and 
I'm almost certain I forgot to stamp it. Will you let me fix it?" 
Barney had an open stamp book in his hand. 

"Sure. Who is it addressed to?" 

"It's that large white envelope," said Barney pointing to the 
one he remembered with the edge folded. 

The mailman fished it out. "Why, this has got a stamp on 

it, and a special delivery, too." 

"Gee, so it has! My mistake. I'm apt to be absent minded 

that way. Thanks anyway." 

The mail collector drove away and Barney took a street car 
headed in the opposite direction. The address he had read on 
the envelope was in the fashionable part of town. Barney was 
going there. 


There was blood in his eye and a lust for battle in his heart. 
Any man who would take advantage of a woman's dire necessity 
to palm off counterfeit money on her must be the lowest kind of 
a scoundrel no matter if he did live in the Hillcrest district. 


IV 

Having the address didn't do Barney an awful lot of good. 

A butler at the door informed him that Mr. Abner Locke 

was out and managed to imply some way that he would always 
be out so far as Barney was concerned. 

Barney stood on the sidewalk after his rebuff helpless with 
rage. People who lived in that kind of house baffled him. 

Three stories of stone surrounded by a high iron picket fence 
was just as impregnable as a moated castle would have been. 
Something told Barney that if he were to go to the policeman on 
the beat and tell him that Abner Locke was a counterfeiter, a 
white-slaver and probably seven other kinds of a criminal he 
would doubtless be arrested himself. And he regarded it as 
highly important that he retain his own freedom. 

As it was he did not have enough evidence against the owner 
of the forbidding looking building to convict him of being either 
a manufacturer or a "shover" of "queer." He did not doubt 

that somewhere in that house was a complete engraving and 
printing outfit but he felt that he would have to locate it or at 
least know where to look before he dared instigate a raid. 
Barney consumed a dozen cigarettes walking up and down the 
length of the iron paling that separated the grounds from the 
sidewalk. 

And thinking. 

A motorcycle swooped into the side street from the boulevard 
and a uniformed rider got off and looked at the gate for a number. 
He was a special delivery messenger from the post office. 
Amateur detectives are proverbially fast thinkers. Barney 
would not have placed himself in the sleuth class but he certainly 
did some swift mental acrobatics right then and there which 
ought to qualify him to take his place along with Messrs. Ken 
nedy, Holmes, LeCogq, etcetera. 

"Something for me?" Barney asked, walking up briskly as if 

he were just arriving from somewhere. 

"What's your name?" asked the messenger. 

"Locke," Barney replied promptly, "Abner Locke." 

"Correct. Special for you, Mr. Locke. Sign here." 

Barney blithely committed forgery. He, who three hours 

before had regarded signing another man's name as second only 
to murder, did that very thing without a tremor. An awakening 
of primitive emotion such as love or hate certainly knocks off 
the veneer of moral inhibitions with amazing swiftness. 

Having signed the lie in the book Barney gave the boy a 
quarter and walked inside the gates as if he owned that place 


and several additional estates in the country. On the steps he 
paused with a bunch of keys in his hand and waited until the 
motorcyclist was well down the street. Then he walked out of 
the gates once more, the large white envelope in his pocket. 

Just how he should use it he was, as yet, undetermined. He 
finally decided that the best thing for Miss Grey's sake would 

be first of all to return the twenty dollars in it. By extracting 

her note and placing the twenty in its place he believed that he 
would release her from all obligation to the doubtless repulsive 
villain, Abner Locke. Tomorrow he could go to her and explain 
what he had done. From then on he hoped that nature and 

spring and all that sort of thing would take a hand in helping 
him to become better acquainted with the first woman who had 
stirred his puke. 

The matter of proving that Mr. Locke was a counterfeiter 

could wait awhile. He, Barney, could take that up with the 

secret service department after the girl in the case had been 
extricated from her present and pressing predicament. 

To make the exchange in the contents of the envelope Barney 
went to his own lodgings, which were about a mile from the 
Hillcrest district. There, in his own rooms, he examined the 
purloined letter with critical approval. He liked her hand 

writing. It wasn't in the least weak. She must indeed be in an 
extremity to be taking the course toward which she had steered. 
People who wrote like that usually stood on their own feet. 
Feeling much more like a crook than when he had signed Mr. 
Locke's name, Barney started a tiny electric chafing dish, which 
had been given him for Christmas and which up to then had been 
a perfectly useless piece of baggage, and heated some water in it. 
In the steam of this he peeled open the envelope flap. 

Her letter lay in his hands. 

There was no term of address, nothing but just a beginning: 
Owing to a necessity which has arisen and which is entirely be 
yond ray own control 1 am forced to accept your bounty. 

In return I agree to pay the price—I give up. It might as well 

be all over at once so I shall arrive tonight, shortly after this letter, 
I imagine—anyway as soon as I can pack my few things and find 
a taxi. The taxi you will have to pay for as I haven't a cent. 
Yours, 

Margaret Grey 


That changed everything. Barney had not dreamed that she 

had planned to leave Mrs. MacCurdy's that same night. He 

quite understood the impulse which had prompted her decision, 
at that. Get it over with was one of his own mottoes. Poor, 

brave child, putting her house in order there at Mrs. MacCurdy's, 
paying her obligations, stripping herself to nothing and saying 
good by to the existence she wished to lead, shutting out from 
her life Barney himself whom she probably thought that she had 


met too late to save her and then with a high head going to this 
wealthy vulture to suffer what for a woman is the extreme 
penalty. 

By heaven, it must not be! Barney loved her—he might just 

as well admit that—and while it was doubtless a hopeless 
infatuation it was something he was going to carry with him 

to the grave and it was a sufficient motive for doing the onlyfoolish, 
impulsive action of his life. The woman a man fights 

for is his mate whether she ever knows it or not. 

Barney was going to fight. 

He sealed the letter and out of the bottom of his oldest trunk 
dug up the uniform he had worn as a bank messenger. He was 
still thin although he had grown much longitudinally. The 
trousers were too short altogether so he wore a pair of more 
recent vintage, but he managed to get into the coat even if the 
sleeves were about four inches scant and the waistline hit him 
slightly below the chest. And the peaked cap could be coaxed 
to stay on. 

To the casual observer he was as good a special delivery mes 
senger as you'd see in any crap game in the world. All he 
needed was a motorcycle, and Barney supplied the lack of gaso 
line transportation by hiring a passing taxicab which he met on 
his way to the street car line. It seemed to him that speed was 
the essence of the exigency. 

As he arrived at the Locke palace another taxicab was driving 
away. Hers, Barney concluded with a sudden tightening of his 
muscles, a preliminary call to action. He had not arrived a 
moment too soon. 

Barney told the driver of his car to wait and ran briskly through 
the gates and up the steps of the mansion. 

The butler, whom Barney already hated, looked him over 
suspiciously but apparently failed to recognize him because he 
admitted him and ordered him to wait in the hall until the letter 


could be signed for. 

Barney had no intention of wasting 
minutes cooling his heels in the ante 
chamber of this king of villains, Abner 
Locke, while his lady in distress was doubt 
less despairing of rescue. So, as soon as the 
hateful, smug servant was around the 

turn of the stairs going up, Barney followed 
him. Doubtless that letter was going to 

the place that he, Barney, wanted to be. 

By the time he reached the top of the 

flight the butler had disappeared but an 
open door down the corridor seemed to 
point out the way. 

Barney paused outside the door. There 


were voices inside, a man's and a woman's 
—Margaret Grey's—he'd remember the 
sweetness of her inflections anywhere in 
the world. Just now there was a note of 
distress in her tones that kindled fire in 
Barney's blood. 

The man was saying: "Don't feel bad 
about it, honey. I'll make it up to you." 
"Make it up to me?" she repeated 
scornfully. " As if mere money and luxury 
could compensate a woman for the loss of 
her ideals, everything she cares about." 
"You'll get over that," the man coun 

seled drily. "Ideals get stepped on every 
day. What's a lot more important is the 


fact that you haven't kissed me yet. Come 
and attend to that. 

Barney didn't wait any longer. Old man 
Psychological Moment was yelling that 
this was his cue. Barney crossed the 
threshold. 

The butler was there, standing at oneside 
with the special delivery letter in his 

hand, wailing apologetically for an oppor 
tunity to call his master's attention to it. 
Before him was Margaret with her lovely 
back toward him. Item: You could tell 

it was lovely because it was all exposed 
by a simple but seductive evening gown— 
evidently Margaret had dressed for the 
part in which she had been unwillingly cast. 
Facing her, and facing Barney too, was 
the villain of the piece, Mr. Abner Locke. 
Barney could not, perhaps, have described 
his preconceived notion of the appearance 
of Margaret Grey's oppressor but it is 
certain that in the flesh he violated all the 
traditions. He should have been a burly, 
thick-necked man with a bristling mus 
tache and a leering smile. Barney had 
visualized the face in his fond forecast as 
to the way he was going to alter it with 
his own fists. 

But you couldn't raise your hands 

against this chap. He was old, not dodder 
ing, but he looked brittle. He had white 
sideburns like the principal of the Sunday 
School that Barney had attended once 
when they caught him unawares. Mr. 
Locke was old and he was fussy. 
Doubtless that made him all the worse. 
These senile roues were terrible influences 
on the lives of young girls. The idea that 
the old load expected the beautiful young 
creature to kiss him aroused all of Barney's 
gorge in revolt. 

Kiss him? 

Not while he lived to fight. 

Barney was getting all set to fling up 

his right hand in the attitude made famous 
by the traffic cop at Forty-second and 
Broadway when Abncr Locke, the old 
hound above designated, happened to 
Icok up and catch Barney in midgesture 


so to speak. 

"Who the Sam-hill is this?" he de 
manded. 

Without w-aiting for anyone else to 
introduce him Barney stepped forward. 
"I am a friend of this young lady's and I 
lave come to take her out of your dirty 
clutches." 

Margaret turned and gasped. 

"What is this young maniac talking 
about?" The old betrayer of women 
addressed the question to the world at 
large. 

"I'm talking about you, you dirty cur," 
Barney expatiated, "you and your foul 
bargain with this young lady whose 
complaisance you think you have pur 
chased with a twenty dollar bill. But 
you're wrong. You haven't bought any 
thing. The deal is off. The twenty dollar 
you sent her was counterfeit. Here it is. 
Take it back and be thankful I don't ram 
it down your throat." 

He hurled the money on the table at 

Mr. Locke's right hand and turned to the 
girl. "Come, Margaret, I will take care 
of you." 

Margaret seemed surprised but she 
followed readily enough when Barney 
took her hand and led her toward the door. 
" Stop that damn fool! " commanded the 
master of the house. 

The butler tried to obey but collided 
with something that sat him down, gasp 
ing, in the corner. 

"Help!" shouted Mr. Locke. "James, 
Horace, Norman, guard the stairs." 
Barney did not wait to hear the further 
plans of his enemy or the names of the 

i est of the help but picked up the girl and 
threw her across his shoulder and sped 
through the corridor and down the stairs, 
disposing of two housemen and a chauffeur 
with his right midiron en reute. 

The taxi was waiting. The only unfor 
tunate circumstance was that there was 
another car in front of the house too, a big 
limousine. Barney was under the impres 
sion that it was the chauffeur of that very 


bus who had just skinned Barney's 
knuckles by letting his jaw get in the way 
of them. Perhaps they could get away 
before the chauffeur would show signs of 
reviving interest in the affairs of this life. 
So Barney tossed his fair burden into 

the interior of the cab and ordered lacon 
ically, "Beat it!" 

Zip! Clash! Zung! The driver worked her 
through the changes of gears into high in 
rapid succession and was half way to the 
comer before Barney got the door closed. 
"You're wonderful," breathed the girl 

into his hungry ears. 

"I love you," he explained apologetically. 
"I couldn't do anything else. Damnation!" 
The last word in his remarks had, 
properly speaking, no relation whatever 
to what had gone before and was prompted 
by a swift glance out of the rear window. 
The big limousine was starting up in 
pursuit with men still climbing into it as 
it moved. 

Barney was thus saved from making a 
decision as to whether he was justified in 
kissing his fascinating fellow passenger. 
"Can you lose that car behind us?" he 
demanded of the taxi-driver. 

"T'll try," Gasoline Gus replied in the 
immortal words of somebody or other, at 
the same time stepping on the gas. 

The pursuing caravel, however, appar 
ently had something under the hood which 
justified the claims made by the modest 
manufacturer who didn't care who saw his 
two page three color advertisements in all 
the leading magazines of the world. The 
taxicab ran a poor race. You could see 
that it would be overhauled in the first 
two miles. 

Barney called this obvious fact to the 
attention of his chief navigating office-. 
"Can't you dodge up an alley and throw 
‘em off the track?" he suggested. 

The chauffeur, on two wheels, turned at 
the next narrow intersection. Imme 
diately thereafter ensued a squealing of 
brakes and the odor of burning tires. 

It was a blind alley solidly blocked by a 


brick wall a hundred feet in from the 
street. The taxi stopped with her nose 

just grazing the wall. 

No need to look to find out if the limou 
sine was following. Their brakes were 
yelling for help right behind. 

"Better pay your fare now, governor," 
suggested the canny chauffeur. 

Barney waved this ignoble precaution to 
one side. He didn't have time to pay him 
for one reason and for another he didn't 
have any money. So, instead, he seized 
Margaret Grey firmly in his arms, gave her 
that kiss he had been debating about and 
descended from his chariot to meet the 
half-dozen gentlemen who were clamoring 
for his society. 

Owing to his early training and also 
perhaps in part to the invigorating effect 
of the stimulant he had just had Barney 
managed to entertain his guests quite 
successfully for several minutes—enter 
tained two of them to a standstill, so to 
speak. But they had the advantage of 

him in numbers as well as in the fact that 
they seemed to recognize no law against 
using monkey wrenches for other purposes 
than wrenching. 

Baknly came to with the dawn peeping 
coquettishly into the alley. Out of the 
blank that had been the night he seemed 
to recollect someone having kissed him as 
he lay there while someone else urged 
plaintively : "You'll have to come with us, 
Miss Margaret. He isn't going to die any 
way and his chauffeur will take him home." 
Something was wrong with this prophecy 
somewhere because Barney wasn't home 
by any means even if he was, probably, 
still alive. He was very patently lying on 
a lumpy brick pavement without any 
springs under it. 

What time was it? He reached in the 
watch pocket of his trousers. Empty save 
for a bit of paper. 

Barney tried to read what was written 

on it. This was difficult because it wasn't 
very light yet and besides the left set of 
Barney's eyelids refused to open. 


But hope drove him to a supreme effort. 
It was doubtless a message from her. 

The thought thrilled him to such an 

extent that he strained his poor throbbing 
faculties to their utmost capacity and 
finally deciphered this: 

"I have took your watch for what you 
owe me. You don't seem to have no 
address on you no place so I hope you 
rest well here." 

There was no signature but Barney knew 
it was not a billet from Margaret. No one 
but a taxi pirate could have been so un 
feeling. Barney groaned. Nothing but a 
love letter could possibly have compen 
sated him for the way he felt. 

Well, that sort of thing was out of his 

life forever. Margaret was the one woman 
for him and she was dead to him or worse 
than dead. 

Barney got up and squared his shoulders. 
Ouch! How that attitude of resolution 
hurt! Barney decided not to look quite 

so determined and slouched a little. 

He walked home. Who would want 

to ride on a street car, even if he had the 
price, looking like the tail end of a misspent 
life? In the privacy of his chambers he 
tried cold water, witch hazel, arnica and 
hair tonic on his blue eye with no percepti 
ble effect. And Barney had to be at the 
bank that morning! 

He spent the time which should have 
been devoted to breakfast in making up 

a story to account for the puffiness and 
purplishness of his features. What he 
finally evolved was an account of how he 
ran into the edge of a door in the dark, 
which shows how feebly his intellect was 
functioning. 

The story didn't register very well with 
his associates at the bank but the snarl 

in his voice and the murder in his scowl 
when they laughed silenced even the whis 
pered kidding behind his back. Customers 
who could, after taking one look at Barney, 
backed away hastily and transacted their 
business at some other window. 

Barney was so mortified that he held 


his head down and did not look up unless 
it was positively necessary even when a 
depositor stood at his window. 

His head ached pretty much and he was 
darn grouchy in general when the clanging 
of a gong at three o'clock signaled the 
watchman to close the door. No more 
customers would be admitted. Barney 
would have to attend to the queue in front 
of his window but after they were through 
he could relax, let down and be just as 
miserable as he pleased. 

The queue dwindled. There was only 

one left. Barney, without looking up, 
could tell by the diminishing shuffle of feet 
about how iong his line was. 

A bundle of currency was shoved through 
his window with a typewritten slip on top 
requesting a time deposit receipt for the 
amount. 

Barney ran through the bills and in mid 
career stopped like a hound which has 
stumbled over a fresh trail. 

There was a "phoney" in the lot, a coun 
terfeit twenty. He looked more closely. 

It was the very same twenty he had 
carried around in his pocket the night 
before. 

Barney looked up to see who was trying 
to pass it now and his eyes, even the bad 
one, got the shock of their lives. 

Margaret Grey was on the other side of 
the grating. And she was smiling at him. 
Barney was torn between seventeen 
emotions. Having absolutely nothing in 
the way of experience to guide him he fell 
back upon an official manner. 

"Madame," he said coolly, "this twenty 
dollar bill is counterfeit and it is my duty 
to confiscate it." He had the stamp in 

his hand ready to imprint the damning 
word across its face. 

"Don't you dare to mark that bill!" 

she commanded. 

"Why not?" 

"Mr. Locke doesn't want it spoiled." 

"Oh, he doesn't. Why doesn't he 

present it himself instead of sending 

his ?" The word which rose to the tip 


of Barney's tongue was a harsh one and he 
censored it. 

"Because I asked him to let me hand 

it to you, that's why. But he wants to 

see you." .'m'e' 

"And I want to see him." The lust to 

do physical violence was still on him. 
"Where is he?" 

"In the president's office." 

"Under arrest?" 

"Scarcely. He's one of the directors 

of this bank and incidentally its largest 
stockholder, I believe." 

So that was it ! Barney set his teeth. 

He was about to be fired, that was pretty 
certain, but he wouldn't give the old 
villain the satisfaction of seeing him 
squirm. 

Barney entered the president's private 
office with as much dignity as may be 
assumed by a man whose left eye will 
only open about an eighth of an inch even 
if it is quite prismatic to look at. 

Abner Locke was there alone. Barney 
shut the door after himself. This was to 
be a man to man reckoning between two 
males who hated each other. Barney was 
going to lose— that was a foregone con 
clusion—but before he was fired absolutely 
he intended to speak his mind freely and, 
if sufficiently provoked, paste his senile 
rival just once. 

"Well?" he began truculently. 

¢ The old man looked him over and 
started to laugh. 

"Stop it!" Barney commanded. 

_ "Can't do it, son; even to oblige. Are 
you the young man my granddaughter 
iias fallen in love with?" 

- "Your granddaughter?" The revolu 
tionary effect of the announcement of 
relationship was so great that it almost 
entirely obliterated the significance of the 
final and major statement. "Are you 
Miss Grey's grandfather?" 

"Of course I'm her grandfather." 

Her grandfather! Barney began to 

like him right away—the mere fact that 
he was a bluff and irascible old man only 


endeared him to the young bank official. 
Old men should be like that. 

But why, if she was the grandchild to 
luxury and magnificence, should Margaret 
Grey have been living in a shack like the 
home of the estimable but indubitably 
poverty-stricken Mrs. MacCurdy? Barney 
asked himself that and finally sprung the 
question on Mr. Locke. 

"Why?" snorted that individual. "It's 
because she is so pig-headed that she 
would argue with the Angel Gabriel about 
the correct way to sound the A on his own 
bugle. She is a lovely child in ether 
respects but she inherits a lot of obstinacy 
—from her father's family, I guess. I 
know that her mother, my daughter, was 
so sweet and mild that she died of it." 
Barney could well imagine that any 

child of Abner Locke's would have to be 
sweet and mild, at least by comparison. 
"You and she disagreed about some 
thing?" Barney suggested tentatively. 

"We did. I wanted her to meet some of 
the good, practical, hard-headed business 
men I'm associated with and look 'em 
over with the idea of becoming a Mrs. 
some day." 

"And she wouldn't?" 

"Wouldn't is right. Said she'd have 

some romance in her life or starve to death 
first—had a lot to say about the sordidness 
of men who think about nothing but 
money. She didn't give a whoop about 
money, she said, would support herself 
before she'd fall in with my wishes. But. 
by Hecuba," the old man chuckled, "I 

got my own way even if she didn't intend 
it in the least!" 

"Got your way?" echoed a voice at the 
door, a delightful, sweet voice even if it 
was raised a little now in indignation. 
"Got tired of listening through the key 
hole and came in, did you?" diagnosed her 
grandfather rapidly. "Well, I suppose 

you might as well." 

"How did you get your own way?" 
Margaret repeated. 

Mr. Locke laughed acidly. "This young 


man is certainly a hard-headed business 
man—concrete-headed almost—he thinks 
about nothing but money—and now you're 
going to marry him." 

"Granddad!" Tons of reproach were 
heaped into the word. 

"What's the matter?" The old man 
looked from one to the other, puzzled. 
"Good heavens, doesn't he know it yet? 
Have I ruined the courtship?" 

Margaret was blushing so furiously 

that for the first time in her life she 
could not tell her grandfather where to 
head in. 

Barney realized that now, if ever, was 
his opportunity to fill in an embarrassing 
pause. 

He did. 

"Before you go out, Mr. Locke," h? 

said suggestively, "would you mind 
telling me where you got that twentv 
dollar bill?" 

The old man chuckled. "It's good, 

isn't it? Fooled me but my eyes ain't as 
sharp as yours. Yes, I'll tell you where I 
got it if you'll promise not to ask the 
address of the party until you are a 
member of my family." 

"All right," Barney agreed reluctantly. 
"Who passed it on you?" 

"A poor but honest bootlegger, son. 

So I can't have him arrested unless they 
change the Constilution of my country. 
Now if you and Margaret will " 

He might have said more but Barney 
opened and closed the door for him. 
That done he came up behind the gi-l 

he had met the evening before. He 
couldn't expect her to take him seriously 
if he stood where she could see him. 
"Margaret," he asked huskily, "did you 
ever kiss a man with a black eye before?" 
"No, Barney. What's it like?" 

"I don't know. You'll have to tell me." 


More of Frank R. Adams's sparkling tales of 


youth and love 


will enliven future Cosmopolitan pages. Watch 


for them. 
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The Carnival 
A DIVINE COMEDY IN ONE ACT 
By Paul Eldridge 


Characters in the Order of Their 
Recognition : 

The Jester of the Gods 
Flower-Girl 
Balloon-Man 

Harpist 

Gypsy Woman 

Monk 

Beggar Woman 
Donna Leggiera 

Man 

Jester 

Girl 

Cavalier in Blue 
Cavalier in Green 
Pierrot and Columbine. Two Couples 
Man With Parrot 
Young Man 

Boy 

Mother 

Soldiers 

Cavalier in Yellow 
Punch 

Mannikins 


All these are dressed typically, so as to 
be easily recognizable. 

The rest of the characters will be 
known as voices, they are both men and 
women. One should use one's imagina 
tion who would say one thing or an 
other. 


FIRST SCENE 

The curtain rises and shows: 
PARADISE— 

A garden as described in the Holy 
Bible. An ordinary garden, therefore, 
with the sole difference that every 
thing therein is much larger.. Being 
ELDRIDGE 

situated at a very high altitude, the 


sun is nearly on a level with it, and 
appears like a great spider, whose yel 
low and white webs trail about the 
ground, capture the languorous worms, 
encircle the trunks of trees, unite the 
tips of leaves. 

The Garden is very much neglected. 
The fence is rusty and sunken in; the 
grass is uncut; the ground unswept and 
littered with feathers from the wings of 
angels and of birds; the well, almost on 
a level with the ground in the center, 

is filled with dirty water, about which 
swarms of giant mosquitoes make great 
circles. 

From time to time an old bird with 

a raucous voice utters a cry like the 
sharpening of a knife, or a snake hisses. 
In the extreme right hand corner an 
enormous bush from which emerge 
roars of laughter. The gods—for there 
are many, in which respect the Holy 
Bible erred—are amusing themselves, 
as usual. They are never seen, but their 
bulky shadows sieving through the 
bush, shake with merriment. The 
laughter stops. One hears now the play 
ing of a harp, evidently an enormous, 
untuned instrument* The playing is 
poor and uncertain, and the voice that 
tries to keep in unison, only succeeds in 
uttering colossal roars. The laughter 
recommences—a gigantic cataract of 
water tumbling over pointed rocks... 
THE JESTER OF THE GODS breaks 
through the bush. By the manner in 
which he trips, he has evidently been 
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pushed out by many hands or kicked 
by many feet. A great unseemly harp 
is hurled after him. He dodges it, and 
tries to walk rapidly to the center of 
the stage, but it is quite evident that he 
has drunk too much, and so he stag 
gers on as well as he can. The Jester 
of the Gods looks just like the conven 
tional jester of the Kings, except that 
he is, as everything else in Paradise, 
much taller. His apparel shows that 

his masters are certainly not over-gen 
erous. The gods laugh. 


Jester 

(Threatening with his fist.) Stop! 
Stop! 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

(Petulantly.) Always laughing! Al 
ways. 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

Stop! Stop! (He sits down near the 
well.) 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

(Irritated.) Always | must amuse 
them, and after, they throw me out and 
laugh, laugh. 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

Who cares? 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

(Threateningly.) I'll hurl a thunder 
bolt at them ! I'll catch one in the cen 
ter and hurl it—and then | shall laugh— 
I! Hohohohoh! 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

Laugh on! laugh on! 

Jester 

Who cares? 

(The gods laugh.) 

(The Jester yawns, a long lour yawn, 
that might be the roar of a lion.) 
(The gods laugh.) 

(The Jester yawns, a long loud yawn, 
continues to yawn.) 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

(Grumbling.) Certainly laugh— 
certainly— 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

Some day—wait—Hohohohoh— 
(The gods laugh.) 

(His voice weakens, and becomes in 
articulate.) 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

A thunderbolt—that's it against the 
bush— 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 


Hohohohoh— 

(The gods laugh.) 

Jester 

Laugh on— 

(The gods laugh.) 

(The Jester continues to grumble, but 

his words are entirely indistinct. His 

eyes close. He begins to breathe deeply. 
Soon his breathing changes into snor 
ing. He chases wearily with one hand 
the mosquitoes that circle about his 
face. His snoring which at first was 

light, has now become a tremendous 
thing—the rolling of a hundred French 
r's. The mosquitoes have become su 
preme masters of the situation.) 

(The gods laugh.) 

THE CARNIVAL 

Several minutes have elapsed since 

The Jester of the Gods has fallen asleep, 
i—time enough, assuredly for all the 
geological periods to have disappeared, 
and for civilization to blossom upon the 
Earth. 

The curtain rises upon a multitude 

of people. The Carnival—Life. Lan 
terns, balloons, flowers, music. For a 

few minutes one can hardly distinguish 
one thing from another. Just a mass 

of people wandering up and down, and 
in circles, mingling, pushing, avoiding 
one another. Having gotten accus 
tomed to the sight, one begins to dis 
tinguish things. In the center near the 
edge of the stage, like a prompter's box, 
one notices a fountain, and a man 
dressed like a jester sitting on its rim. 
The water of the fountain is not run 

ning noio. On the extreme right a high 
column painted black, with an opening 
at the top, and an alcove scooped in 
the center. In the alcove, the figue of 

a Clown. His palms are open, one 
slightly below the other, as if weigh 

ing something. Where his heart should 
be; a deep red scar,—a slot for coins 
to be dropped. On the left, a man, blind 
and one-armed, holding between his 
knees a harp, whose strings he vibrates, 
as he sings in a racous voice the words 
—"In the merry, merry month of 

June." Near! him on a side his hat into 


which passers-by throw coins from time 
to time; on the other, a gypsy woman, 
cards spread out before her. Farther 
back left, a small platform with a cur 
tain about it, upon which the heads of 
Punch and Judy are embroidered. 
Further back, various amusements, 
—a merry-go-round, a cafe,—all the 
usual things which make man the 
happiest and proudest creature on 
earth. But these things having no part 
in the play, may simply be paintings 
upon a large canvass. As indeed the 
whole thing may be. 

Flower-Girl 

(Wandering among the people.) 
Roses, carnations, dahlias! 
Balloon-Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Harpist 

In the merry month of June—lIn the 
merry, merry month of June. 

Gypsy Woman 

Your fortune /told ! Your fortune 

told! 

Balloon-Man 

Many balloons! Balloons! 

Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Carnations ! Roses ! 

(And people wandering up and down 
and in circles. A joyous day. The sun 
has passed the meridian. It is not too 
warm to be parsing up and down, and 
in circles.) 

Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Roses ! 

Gypsy Woman 

Your fortune told! 

Beggar 

( Wandering among people) Charity! 
Charity! Charity! 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June. 
Monk 

(Appearing at the opening of the 
column on the right.) Oh wicked 
people, have you forgotten your God? 
Have you forgotten Him who never 
born shall never die? Have you forgotten 
the tortures that await you for the vain 
pleasures on earth ? For every rose you 
cherish, a great flame consuming you 


a hundred years; for every vain song 
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tortures that will make you scream like 
beasts slaughtered with dull knives for 
a thousand years ; for every vain laugh 
endless cataracts of boiling lead poured 
into your throats! Repent, O wicked 
people! Fall at the feet of your God, 
who never born, shall never die! Re 
pent, O chasers after vain pleasures | 
Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Carnations ! Roses ! 
Balloon-Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Monk 

Are there none among you who long 
for eternal life and eternal joy at the 
feet of our God? Are there none here 
who are willing to sacrifice the pleas 
ures of a single day for an eternity of 
delight? 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
Beggar Woman 

Charity! Charity! 

Gypsy Woman 

Your fortune told! 

Monk 

Your souls shall be judged in his dazz 
ling palms. His palms are a perfect bal 
ance, and he weighs most justly. 

Voice 

What are souls? 

Monk 

Your soul torn out of your body shall 
tremble like a newly-slaughtered lamb 
in His hands. Shall your soul say:— 
"Oh, Lord, | have suffered, | have re 
pented,—therefore let me live! Or shall 
it say, lamenting—" O Lord | have en 
joyed the vain pleasures of Earth. 
Alas, | know now my penalty shall be 
great and long!" 

Gypsy Woman 

Your fortune told! Your fortune 

told. 

Flower-Girl 

Roses, carnations, dahlias! 

Monk 

Awaken, O wicked people! Awaken! 
Repent ! 

(He disappears inside of the opening 


of the column.) 

Beggar Woman 

(Stopping before the clown in the 
alcove of the column, places a coin in 
the slot, where the heart should be, and 
kneels.) Be merciful to me, O Lord! | 
am not enjoying myself. Let my re 
ward be great! (She rises.) Charity! 
Charity! 

Donna Leggiera 

(Leaving the arm of Man, drops a 
coin in the clown, and prostrates her 
self.) O Lord, | shall sin no more-— 
forgive me ! Forgive a poor sinner ! 
Man 

Come on there, what's this? 

Donna Leggiera 

My sins have been many and heavy, 
O Lord—forgive them! 

Man 

(Trying to raise her.) | have no 

time for this tom-foolery. 

Donna Leggiera 

Shall | burn forever? Shall my 

throat be filled with lead, O God, who 
never born shall never die? 

Man 

(Pulling her away.) | told you | 

have no tirre. Come on! 

Donna Leggiera 

(Looking up.) Who are you? 

Man 

What! Who | am! You've just taken 
my money, and now you ask me who | 
am. You can't fool around with me ! | 
mean business. | am a businessman. 
Donna Leggiera 

(As in a daze.) Money? I'll give 

you back the money. 

my money back. | want 

what | paid for. 

(Several people have gathered about) 
Voices 

What's the trouble What's wrong? 
Man 

| paid her, and now she makes be 
lieve she's converted. 

(People laugh.) 

Man 

(To Donna Leggiera.) Come on now! 
| told you I'm in a hurry. | have other 
things to attend to. 


Donna Leggiera 

| give you back the money. 

Man 

| don't want my money, do you hear? 
| want what | bargained for. 
(People laugh.) 

Voice 

He is right. 

Voice 

Certainly— 

Voice 

But if she gives back— 

Voice 

She has no right to give back— 
Man 

Come on! (He lifts her up.) Come 
on! (He drags her away. There is 
lainghterS) 

Flower-Girl 

Carnations! Roses! 

Jester 

They are laughing—they are laugh 
ing—they are laughing. 

(Several people stop.) 

Voice 

They are laughing—ha, haha ! 
Voice 

That's a splendid way to begn— 
Voice 

He is an artist. 

Voice 

No preliminaries. 

Voice 

They are laughing—they are laugh 
ing—hahaha ! 

Jester 

They are laughing—they are laugh 
ing— 

Voice 

Go on. 

Voice 

Go ahead! 

(Many people are around the jester. 
Laughter circulates, its echo continuing 
farther and farther in the rear.) 
Jester 

(His head between his hands.) They 
are laughing. 

(His pathetic way of saying "they 


are laughing" adds to the amusement.) 


Voice 
(Lamenting.) They are laughing. 


Who, Jester? 

Voice 

Why, Jester? 

Voice 

A good title for a novel. 

Voice 

For a comedy, | should say. 
Voice 

Or a tragedy. 

Jester 

They are laughing—they are laugh 
ing— 

Voice 

Is this all? 

Voice 

Just they are laughing? 

Voice 

What is said to make them ‘augh? 
Voice 

And how is it said? 

Jester 

They are laughing. 
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Voice 

Come on, tell it to us. 

Voice 

The suspense is equal to hanging by 
this time. 

Voice 

Good. 

Voice 

Jokes get stale pretty quickly. 
Voice 

| think he means to let us imagine 
the rest. 

Voice 

What | can imagine would make a 
dead monk laugh. 

(Laughter in the crowd.) 

Jester 

(Almost to himself.) They are 
laughing. 

Voice 

Come on! 

(Several people leave.) 

Voice 

He's making fun of us, don't you 
see? 

Voice 

He's clever anyway. 

Voice 


"They," means "us,"—don't you 
understand? Therefore, we are laugh 
ing. 

That's not bad, after all. Hahahah! 
We are laughing before we are laugh 
ing. 

Voice 

Suggestive. 

Voice 

He won't say another word now. 
Voice 

He's got us all fooled. 

Voice 

Fine, Jester, the joke's good! 

(All disperse, calling about for a few 
minutes in different tones. "They are 
laughing.") 

Jester 

(His head buried in his hands, mut 
tering.) They are laughing— 
Flower-Girl 

Roses! Carnations! Dahlias! 
Balloon-Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Beggar Woman 

Charity! Charity! 

Gypsy Woman 

Your fortune told! Your fortune 

told! 

(Girl and Cavalier in Blue remain 
standing before the Gypsy. Girl is 
dressed and looks like a Madonna.) 
Girl 

Let her tell us our fortune, dear. 
Cavalier in Blue 

With you, sweetheart, my fortune 
will always be good. 

Girl 

(Patting his arm.) But let us hear 
when we shall get married and how 
many children we'll have. 

Cavalier in Blue 

Wicked little girl. 

Gypsy Woman 

(Has meanwhile spread out her 
cards.) 

Gypsy Woman 

First the lady's 

Cavalier in Blue 

(With a last effort to avoid the read 
ing.) Come dear, our fortune— 

Girl 


(Covering daintily his mouth.) Let's 
listen to the Gypsy. 

Gypsy Woman 

(Reading.) The lady loves a gentle 
man—with blue eyes—and she is loved 
by him—surely— 

Let's see your eyes. 

Are they blue? 

Gypsy Woman 

(Joyfully.) Oh, how many good 

things | see, lady,—but | cannot dis 
tinguish clearly—without the aid of 
yellow rays, lady— 

Girl 

Give her a gold coin, dear. 

(He gives her the coin.) 

Gypsy Woman 

(Placing the coin upon a card, press 
ing it down firmly with her thumb.) 
Three little children—two boys and a 
girl, lady! The boys—tall and strong 
—see like these (shows jacks) — and 
the girl—like this—see (shows a queen) 
Girl 

When shall we marry, does it say? 
Gypsy Woman 

It says everything, lady. Within 

six months. And all happiness for you, 
lady, and health—except when you will 
be old—seventy or seventy-five—your 
knees will hurt you a bit—not much— 
see— (shows a card somewhat indent 
ed.) 

Girl 

Seventy—who cares? 

Gypsy Woman 

(To Cavalier.) Let me tell yours now, 
sir. 

Cavalier in Blue 

Go on, Gypsy, since you know the 
truth. 

Gypsy Woman 

Gypsies always know the truth. They 
are born with a triple sight,—the Pres 
ent, the Past and the Future— (read 
ing the cards.) A long life, sir, and 
happy as a lark's. | see something 
here—but | cannot distinguish it 
clearly,—without yellow rays. 
(Cavalier gives her the gold coin, 
which Gypsy presses over a card.) | 
see now—it's riches—much riches—a 


good wife—and faithful—a little pain 
in the knuckles at seventy-five or 
eighty—nothing serious, sir—see like 
this king— (she shows a card a little in 
dented. Then she gathers her cards, 
while couple leave laughing, delighted.) 
Cavalier in Blue 

Are you satisfied, my dear? 

Girl 

Yes, dear—I| always believe gypsies. 
Three children for me, and a good wife 
for you,—aren't you glad? 

Cavalier in Blue 

Certainly, dear. 

Girl 

And we'll both be old—old—like this 
— (She imitates the walk of an old 
woman.) 

(Three men pass by, one of whom is 
the Cavalier in Green.) 

Cavalier in Green 

There's our girl! 

(Girl looks away.) 

Cavalier in Green 

(Taps her back.) 

Cavalier in Blue 

Sir! 

Cavalier in Green 

No harm meant! We are old friends. 
(To the other two men.) You remem 
ber. 

Cavalier in Blue 

(Severely.) You are insulting a lady. 
(To Girl.) Do you know this man 2? 
Girl 

No, dear. He is impertinent. 

Cavalier in Green 

(To Girl.) You don't know me! (To 

the other two men, who are laughing.) 
Just listen! (Laughs.) 

Cavalier in Blue 

Apologize | 
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Cavalier in Green 

What for? 

Cavalier in Green 

For having insulted a lady. 

Cavalier in Green 

(Laughing.) A lady! 

Cavalier in Blue 

{Draws his sword and stabs him.) 
(There is naturally a great commo 


tion. People surround the Cavalier in 
Blue. The two friends of the Cavalier 
in Green try to revive him.) 

Voice 

Is he dead? 

Voice 

Dead ! Dead ! Dead ! 

Voice 

He pierced his heart. 

Voice 

His sword went right through him. 
Cavalier in Blue 

( Cavalier in Blue is meanwhile taken 
to the police.) 

(Girl weeps.) 

Voice 

(To Girl.) You better go along. 

You'll be needed. (She walks off.) 
(Cavalier in Green is carried away 
by the two friends. Commotion con 
tinues for a short while.) 

Voice 

What was the trouble? 

Voice 

Jealousy, of course. 

Voice 

Insult— 

Voice 

Do you believe in jealousy? 

Voice 

It's the only proof of love. 

Voice 

Do you believe in jealousy? 

Gypsy 

Your fortune told! Your fortune 

told! 

Harpist 

In the merry merry month of June— 
Beggar Woman 

Charity ! Charity ! 

Balloon-Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Roses ! 

(Pierrot and Columbine approach 
the fountain, on the opposite side of the 
Jester.) They are both conventional in 
appearance, except that the wrists of 
their left arms are chained together by 
a broad gold bracelet.) 

Columbine 

| love you, Pierrot. 


Pierrot 

| love you, Columbine. 
Columbine 

Forever, Pierrot. 

Pierrot 

Forever, Columbine. 

Columbine 

Forever? 

Pierrot 

Forever ! 

(They kiss and sit down upon the 
rim of the fountain.) 

Pierrot 

(Pointing in one direction.) How 
beautiful it must be yonder. 
Columbine 

How beautiful it must be yonder.) 


(She has pointed in another direction.) 


Pierrot 

(Pointing to the direction he has in 
dicated first.) Let us go yonder— 
Columbine 

(Pointing in her direction.) Let us 
go yonder ! 

Pierrot 

Where, Columbine? 

Columbine 

There, Pierrot. 

Pierrot 

Why, Columbine? 

Columbine 

| do not know. 

Pierrot 

Do you love me here? 

Columbine 

| love you, Pierrot. Do you love me? 
Pierrot 

| love you, Columbine. 

Columbine 

Then let us stay here. 

Pierrot 

Let us stay here. 

(They sigh.) 

Pierrot 

There are men who walk alone, Co 
lumbine. 

Columbine 

There are women who walk alone, 
Pierrot. 

Pierrot 

They do not love. 

Columbine 


They do not love. 

Pierrot 

Their] wrists are not chained to 
gether. 

Columbine 

With a bracelet of gold— 

Pierrot 

With a beautiful bracelet of gold— 
Columbine 

When you become rich, Pierrot, you 
will stud our bracelet with diamonds. 
Pierrot 

And sapphires, Columbine. 
Columbine 

It wll dazzle like a sun. 

Pierrot 

Like a heaven of stars and moons. 
(They sigh.) 

Columbine 

(Pointing in the, direction to which 
she pointed before.) Will you go yon 
der, Pierrot? 

Pierrot 

Why, Columbine? 

Columbine 

It is beautiful yonder. 

Pierrot 

Don't you love me here, Columbine? 
Columbine 

| love you here, Pierrot. 

Pierrot 

Forever? 

Columbine 

Forever! 

Pierrot 

Then let us stay here. 

Columbine 

Let us stay here. 

Balloon-Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! Balloons ! 
Pierrot 

Balloons fly high when their string 
is torn. 

Columbine 

Like blue and green dreams— 
Pierrot 

Like moons freed from the mouths of 
oceans— 

Columbine 

Like Columbines with wings— 
Pierrot 

Like Pierrots with arms wide out 


stretched— 

Columbine 

They never return. 

Pierrot 

They never return. 

Columbine 

Their hearts are light. 

Pierrot 

Their hearts are air. 
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Columbine 

They do not love. 

Pierrot 

They do not love. 

Columbine 

But | love you, Pierrot. 

Pierrot 

And | love you, Columbine. 
(They kiss and sigh.) 
Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Roses ! Roses ! 
Columbine 

Roses cannot fly— 

PIERROI 

Roses cannot fly— 

Columbine 

Because their petals are bound to 
gether-— 

Pierrot 

With emerald bracelets. 
Columbine 

Only when the winter comes— 
Pierrot 

And the bracelets are torn — 
Columbine 

By the blue teeth of the wind— 
Pierrot 

Then the petals run free over the 
earth. 

Columbine 

But they are old— 

Pierrot 

And withered— 

Columbine 

They do not smell then— 
Pierrot 

They are like dust. 

Columbine 

The feet of the people step upon 
them. 

Pierrot 

The rain beats them. 


Columbine 

With long white whips. 

Pierrot 

The bracelet crumbles— 
Columbine 

The bracelet crumbles— 

Pierrot 

Alas, the poor old petals of roses! 
Columbine 

Alas! 

(They sigh.) 

Pierrot 

Do you love me, Columbine? 
Columbine 

| love you, Pierrot. 

Pierrot 

Forever? 

Columbine 

Forever ! 

(They rise, and walk away.) 
Jester 

They are laughing—they are laugh 
ing. 

Voice 

Again ! 

Voice 

Who, Jester? 

Voice 

How do they laugh—Hohoho—hahaha— 
Hihihih— 

( There is general laughter among the 
people who have gathered once more 
around the Jester.) 

Jester 

They are laughing. 

Man With Parrot in Cage 

My parrot can laugh too. 

(To Parrot.) Laugh. 

Polly !| Laugh! Hohohoh ! 

Parrot 

Hohohoh! 

Voice 

Laugh, parrot! 

Parrot 

Hohohoh ! 

(Much laughter, imitating both the 
Jester and the Parrot.) 

Jester 

They are laughing— 

Voice 

So jesters go insane like other people? 
Voice 


They make believe. 

Jester 

They are laughing— 

Voice 

Let's tickle him. Perhaps he'll show 
us how they laugh. 

Voice 

Come on! 

Voice 

Go ahead! 

(The Jester is tickled by several 
hands, but remains passive.) 
Parrot 

Hohohoh ! 

Voice 

Who is laughing, Jester—the parrots 
of the world? 

(Jester raises his head for a mo 


ment, as if he had heard something that 


interested him. Then he lowers it 
again.) 

Voice 

They are laughng— 

Voice 

Come away, he'll get us all crazy. 
Voice 

A real comedian who never laughs 
himself. 

Parrot 

Hohohoh ! 

(One hears "hohohoh" in the public 
for a little while, then it dies out.) 
Gypsy Woman 

Your fortune told! 

Harpist 

In the merry merry month of June—. 
In the merry month of June— 
Beggar Woman 

Charity ! Charity ! 

Young Man 

Why charity, old woman? 

Beggar Woman 

Because | am poor, sir. 

Young Man 

Poor and old,—and you wish to live? 
Beggar Woman 

Charity, sir. 

Young Man 

Why do you wish to live? 

Beggar Woman 

Charity, Sir. 

Young Man 


I'll give you a gold coin, if you can 


give me a good reason why you should 


live, being old and poor. 

Beggar Woman 

Charity, good sir. 

Young Man 

Answer my question, and the money 
is yours. 

Beggar Woman 

Charity, sir. 

Young Man 

You should die, old woman! 
Beggar Woman 

Charity, sir. 

Young Man 

The only charity for you is death. 
Starve, old woman. (He twists her 
wrist, steals the money she has in her 
hand, and runs away.) 

Beggar Woman 

Thief! Thief! Thief! 

(Several persons gather about.) 
Beggar Woman 

He robbed me! He stole my money! 
Voice 

Who? 

Beggar Woman 

He's run away. (She weeps.) 
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Voice 

Do you believe her? 

Voice 

Not I. 

Voice 

They do this on purpose— 

Voice 

How did he steal your money? 
Beggar Woman 

He twisted my hand, and stole it— 
Voice 

A man? 

Beggar Woman 

Yes. 

Voice 

A young man or an old man 2 
Beggar Woman 

A young man. 

Voice 

Are you sure? 

Beggar Woman 

He said | ought to starve. 

Voice 


How tricky these women are! | re 
member one— 

Beggar Woman 

My money! My money! 

(Man with parrot passes by.) 

Parrot 

Hohohoho! 

Voice 

The parrot doesn't believe her, does 
he? 

Voice 

Hohohoho ! 

(Crowd disperses.) 

Beggar Woman 

He said | shoud die—was he the 
devil,—the devil with the head of an 
owl who foretells death? | should die, 
he said. (Walks over to Gypsy.) 
Beggar Woman 

Tell me my fortune, gypsy. 

Gypsy Woman 

A gold coin, old woman. 

Girl 

Doesn't glitter enough. 

Beggar Woman 

Just tell me one thing for a silver 
coin. 

Gypsy Woman 

Silver is too white for my eyes. 
Beggar Woman 

Two silver coins. Just tell me 

whether | am to die soon, gypsy. 
Gypsy Woman 

Search in your purse for a third sil 
ver coin. 

Beggar Woman 

(Turning her pocket.) | haven't an 
other coin. 

Gypsy Woman 

(Satisfied, takes away the two sil 
ver coins.) You will live long—very 
long—see—two queens together—a 
double life—a hundred years. 
Beggar Woman 

(Delighted.) He was only a thief. 

He wasn't the devil with an owl's head. 
(She walks over to the Clown in the 
column, places a coin in the slot, and 
kneels.) 

Beggar Woman 

Keep me, O Lord, keep me ! You who 
never born shall never de! Keep me, 


and remember that | have been robbed, 
and repay a hundred fold (as though 
sorry for the bargain) a thousand fold, 
O Lord! 

(Monk appears at the opening.) 
Monk 

O wicked people, repent. Remem 
ber the tortures that await you for your 
earthly pleasures! Remember the just 
hands of the Lord ! Come to your Lord ! 
Repent! Repent! Repent! (He disap 
pears.) 

Beggar Woman 

| repent, O Lord! Glory unto you, O 
Lord, for the good omen of the holy 
Monk! 

(She rises and walks away.) 

Beggar Woman 

Charity ! Charity ! 

Balloon-Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Harpist 

In the merry merry month of June— 
Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Carnations ! Roses ! 

Gypsy Woman 

Your fortune told! 

Beggar Woman 

Charity! Charity! 

Young Man 

(Repassing, whispering in Beggar 
Woman's ear.) You must die! 

(He disappears in the crowd.) 
Beggar Woman 

(Shrieking.) Help! Help! 

Voice 

What's the trouble? 

Beggar Woman 

Again ! 

Voice 

What,—robbed again! 

Beggar Woman 

He said | must die! | must die! (She 
staggers off.) | must die! 

Voice 

The old woman has gone crazy. 
Voice 

She makes believe. 

Voice 

She is a tricky old thing. 

Flower-Girl 

(To Balloon-Man.) How are you 


making out? 

Balloon-Man 

Terrible—and you? 

Flower-Girl 

Almost nothing. 

Balloon-Man 

Terrible. 

Flower-Girl 

(Pointing to Harpist.) His hat is 
almost full. 

Balloon-Man 

And the Gypsy is loaded wth gold 
coins. 

Flower-Girl 

And the old beggar woman who 
makes believe she is robbed is rich. 
Balloon-Man 

Only honest folk can't make a living. 
Flower-Girl 

It's enough to drive you to almost 
anything. 

Balloon-Man 

My dear girl, honest folk like us 
starve. 

Balloon-Man 

Why? 

Flower-Girl 

Why? 

Balloon-Man 

Yes, why? 

Flower-Girl 

How should | know? 

Flower-Girl 

(Insisting?) Tell me why! 

Balloon-Man 

(Looks at her perplexed.) It's so. 
Flower-Girl 

(Almost weeping.) | want to know 
why honest folk must starve! 
Balloon-Man 

It has always been so. It'll always 
be so. (He walks off.) 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Flower-Girl 

Why? (She walks over to Clown, 
places a coin in the slot, and kneels.) 
Why, © Lord, must honest folk starve? 
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Why has it always been so? Why will 
it always be so? Why? (Just as she 
turns to rise, she sees a woman disap 
pearing with a few of her flowers. She 


iveeps for a moment or two, then re-be 
gins.) Roses! Roses! Carnations! 
(Cavalier in Yellow with Girl are 

seen approaching the Clown, deposit 
ing several coins, and kneeling, quietly.) 
Harpist 

In the merry month of June—in the 
merry month of June— 

Balloon-Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Girl 

(Rising.) Now let us hear our for 

tune told by the gypsy. 

Cavalier in Yellow 

(Rising.) With you, my love, my 

fortune will always be smiling. 

Girl 

(Slapping him lightly over the arm.) 
You do not love me— 

Cavalier in Yellow 

| love you! 

Girl 

Always ? 

Cavalier in Yellow 

Always, dearest. 

(By this time they have reached the 
Gypsy.) 

Girl 

Read us our fortune, Gypsy. 

(Gypsy spreads out her cards.) ... 
Gypsy 

The lady loves a gentleman with 

brown eyes—and she is certainly loved 
by him. 

Girl 

(To Cavalier in Yellow.) Let me see, 
dear—your eyes—brown? 

Gypsy 

(Ecstatically.) Great many good 

things, lady, but my eyes can't see them 
except by yellow rays. 

Girl 

Give her a gold coin, dear. 

(He gives the gypsy a gold coin, 

which she places on a card, and presses 
with thumb.) 

Gypsy 

Two children lady—a boy and a girl 
—hboth so handsome—see—the boy like 
this— (shows a jack) —and the girl like 
this— (shows a queen.) 

Girl 


When shall we marry? 

Gypsy 

Within six months, lady. 

Girl 

Is that right, dsar? 

Cavalier in Yellow 

As you want, dearest. 

Gypsy 

A long, long life, lady— (a little pa 
thetically.) Except that at about 
seventy, your knuckles will hurt a bit 
—just a tiny bit— (shows a card which 
is a little bent.) 

Girl 

Seventy! Seventy! Who cares? 
Gypsy 

And now your fortune, sir. 

Girl 

Yes, yes, dear. Gypsies always tell 
the truth. 

Gypsy 

(Spreading out her cards.) A long 
life, sir, a very long life and happy as 
a lark's—and this—oh, | can't see—a 
yellow light, sir— 

Gypsy 

Now | see—riches—riches—a good 
wife—two beautiful children— 
(Gypsy gathers the cards. Girl and 
Cavalier in Yellow walk away arm in 
arm.) 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Carnations ! Dahlias ! 
Balloon Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

(A drum is heard beating from a 
distance on the right.) 

Voices 

Soldiers ! Soldiers ! Soldiers ! 
(People make room for the soldiers, 
who appear.) 

(The soldiers are long, tin-men 
walking in goose-step.) 

Voices 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Voices 

Long live our heroes ! 

Voice 

Long live the army! 

Voices 


Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Boy 

Look, Mother, they are tin! 

Mother 

Sh! What an idea! They are heroes! 
Vioce 

Keep your mouth shut, young fel 
low! 

Voice 

What a training ! 

Boy 

But aren't they tin, mother? 

Mother 

You come home ! You won't see any 
thing more today! 

(She drags the boy after her.) 

Boy 

(Crying and shouting at the same 
time.) Tin! Tin! Tin! 

Voice 

Long live the army! 

Voices 

Hurrah ! 

Voice 

That boy should be put in a reform 
atory ! 

Voice 

He should have his tongue cut out! 
Voice 

What a generation ! 

Voice 

Immoral and unethical. 

Balloon Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
(The sun has sunk. Lantern are lit. 
There is much laughter and noise.) 
Jester 

They are laughing. They are laugh 
ing. 

Gypsy 

(Counting her money furtively.) It's 
good enough for today. They wont 
come any more. (She places her purse 
in her pocket, and leaves.. Her purse 
falls out, near the blind man, who picks 
it up, and hides it quickly. Some mo 
ments later, the Gypsy is seen pushing 
people aside, looking for her money.) 
Gypsy 

My money! My purse! Who took 


my money? 

(People gather around.) 

Voices 

What's the trouble? What's the mat 
ter? 

Gypsy 

My purse fell out of my pocket. | 
forgot | had a hole in it. My purse ! My 
purse! 

Voice 

You can tell who took it. Read it 

in the cards! 

(People laugh.) 

Voice 

Look around and guess. 
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Gypsy 

(Looking around, unable to settle her 
suspicion upon anyone.) My purse! 
Give me back my purse! 

Voice 

Maybe the blind man saw your 

purse, and picked up with his lost arm. 
(General laughter.) 

Gypsy 

(Continues to look for her purse.) 

My purse! My money! (When she 
walks over to the Clown, and kneels.) 
Gypsy 

Help me find my purse, O Lord, and 

I shall drop a gold coin into your heart. 
| am a poor woman, help me! (Weep 
ing.) My purse! My purse! (She 

rises and walks away, still searching.) 
FLOWER-GIRL 

Roses ! Carnations ! Roses ! 

Jester 

They are laughing— 

(Harpist rises, and taps his way to 

the Clown, places two coins in the slot 
and kneels.) 

Harpist 

You have not forgotten me, O Lord, 
who never born shall never die. Glory 
unto your name! 

(He rises, and walks back to his 
place.) 

(Evening. The moon has appeared, 
timidly, like a young virgin. She will 
be more audacious before long, like the 
young virgin. The stars, too, are coming 
out, a handful at a time, twinkling 


sleepily. They, too, will dare more 
later. Heaven is adorning the Carnival 
of Man.) 

(Pierrot and Columbine come for 
ward. But they are not the ones we 
saw a while before. Perhaps they are. 
Time has passed,—maybe an hour, may 
be many years, who knows? Only the 
unimaginative believe in the clock. At 
any rate, they are not recognizable. 
Columbine is a stout lady of about 45, 
and he a stout gentleman of about fifty. 
Their necks are chained together by a 
long rusty iron chain). 

Columbine 

Forever, Pierrot 

(Pierrot does not answer.) 

Columbine 

You must say,— "forever, Colum 

bine!" 

Pierrot 

(Grumbling) Forever, Margaret! 
Columbine 

Can't you forget for one day that | 
am Margaret, | am Columbine tonight. 
Pierrot 

(Petulantly.) Oh— 

Columbine 

Look at the moon, Pierrot—a red 
moon like a large round heart. The 
waves are rising now, Pierrot, to reach 
the mouth of the moon. So the soul of 
Columbine rises to meet the soul of 
Pierrot. Does Pierrot bend a little to 
reach it? 

Pierrot 

(Trying to loosen a little the chain 
about his neck.) This damned chain! 
Columbine 

We'll buy a golden one for our anni 
versary, Pierrot. 

Pierrot 

| told you a hundred times that we 
are going to gild this one. | am no mil 
lionaire. 

Columbine 

| know, Pierrot. But we make be 

lieve to-night. 

Pierrot 

You always irritate me. 

Columbine 

(Not paying attention to his last re 


mark.) A golden chain studded with 
rubies that will glitter like many little 
moons, Pierrot— 

Pierrot 

To-morrow is Monday. I've lots to 

do in the office. Let's go home. We've 
been out the whole day. It's enough. 
Columbine 

It's always Sunday, Pierrot, don't 
you know? Always beautiful nights 
with red moons and oceans that pout 
their soft lips to be kissed! 

Pierrot 

H'm, h'm. | know. 

Columbine 

Forever? 

Pierrot 

What? 

Columbine 

"Forever, forever, Columbine!" 
Pierrot 

(Grumbling.) Forever Margaret! 
Columbine 

Can't you say, "Columbine"? 

(Pierrot does not answer. He is try 


ing hard to loosen somewhat the chain.) 


Columbine 

Pierrot, will you capture those white 
butterflies for me? 

(Dazed, looks at Columbine.) 
What butterflies? 

Columbine 

The stars, Pierrot. They are white 
butterflies to put in my hair. White 
butterflies dancing about the moon. 
(Pierrot shrugs his Shoulders and 
yawns.) 

Columbine 

The moon is a red mouth. The stars 
are kisses, Pierrot. 

(Pierrot yawns long and loud.) 
Columbine 

Will you fly to the moon, Pierrot? 
Pierott 

| will fly home, that's what I'll do. 
To-morrow is Monday. 

Flower-Girl 

Roses, Pierrot, roses! 

Columbine 

Buy a rose, Pierrot. Roses are the 
hearts of gardens. 

(Pierrot shakes his head to Flower- 


Girl.) 

Flower-Girl 

Roses, Columbine, roses! 

Columbine 

Roses are the red lips of lovers that 
kissed long ago. 

(Pierrot turns around. Flower-Girl 
screws her nose and walks away.) 
Pierott 

You always embarass me! 

Columbine 

Roses are— 

Pierott 

(Pulling at his chain.) Come home, 

will you? 

(One hears the loud blowing of a 
trumpet.) 

(Pierrot, meanwhile, has managed 

to drag Columbine after him.) 

Voice 

Look, Punch! 

Voice 

Punch ! 

Voice 

Punch is blowing the trumpet! 

(As a matter of fact the little curtain 
with the figure of Punch and Judy has 
been drawn apart, and Punch is blow 
ing a trumpet. When a sufficient num 
ber of people have gathered about, 
Punch puts his trumpet away and 
speaks:) 
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Punch 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen! 
Voices 

Good evening, Mr. Punch. 

Punch 

The moon and stars are out, ladies 
and gentlemen,— (pathetically), and— 
and they are laughing—they are laugh 
ing— 

(Great laughter in the public.) 
Parrot 

Hohohoh ! 

Punch 

And you, too, must laugh! 
(Applause.) 

Punch 

Therefore am | here! 

Voice 

Where is Judy? 


Punch 

She will appear later. Watch, and 
see if you recognize her. 

Voice 

Is she good to you? 

(Laughter.) 

Punch 

That's right, laugh, ladies and gen 
tlemen! Nothing is half as good as 
laughter. 

Voices 

That's right! That's true! 

Punch 

It does not matter why we laugh, 
does it, ladies and gentlemen, provided 
that somehow we manage to laugh? 
Voice 

Right! 

Voice 

Clever ! 

Voice 

| am not certain whether it's uneth 
ical— 

Punch 

Oh, how often I"ve tried to make you 
laugh! Sorry, ladies and gentlemen, 
only rarely did | succeed ! 

Voice 

When? 

Voice 

How 2 

Punch 

You are a bit—sensitive—.-ladies and 
gentlemen—about our sense of humor. 
You haven't—what shall | call it—the 
universal laugh! 

Voice 

When did you try to make us laugh? 
Voices 

When? When? 

Punch 

(Dodging the question) . The univer 
sal gurgle! 

Voice 

Who are you? 

Punch 

| am the artist magnificent! 
(Laughter.) 

Voice 

What is your name? 

Punch 

Don't you recognize me? 


Voices 

No—no—no— 

Punch 

| am— 

Voice 

Who? 

Punch 

Art is suspense, ladies and gentlemen, 
suspense |! 

Voices 

Tell us who you are! 

Punch 

At the end of the performance, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Voices 

Now ! Now ! 

Punch 

At the very end ! 

Voice 

His accent is peculiar. 

Voice 

Do you recognize him? 

Voice 

No. 

Punch 

And now, ladies and gentlemen with 
your permission, | shall present to you, 
what | consider my masterpiece—"The 
Dance Ultimate!" 

Voices 

The Dance Ultimate! The Dance 
Ultimate ! 

Punch 

Prepare your throats, ladies and 
gentlemen,—for the Universal gurgle! 
(He disappears.) 

Voice 

Clever! 

Voice 

Who might he be? 

Voice 

No one in particular. 

Voice 

(Laughing.) The arjtist) magnifi 

cent. 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
Flower-Girl 

Roses ! Roses ! 

Balloon Man 

Balloons ! Balloons ! 

(A little mannikin appears upon the 


stage.) 
First Mannikin 
| am Truth! | utter what | see. My 


right eye is covered by a thick cataract ; 


my left eye is out. 

(Laughter.) 

Voice 

Cl«ver. 

Voice 

Deep. 

Voice 

Hohohoh ! 

Parrot 

Hohohoho ! 

(Truth walks to the edge of the 
stage. Second Mannikin appears.) 
Second Mannikin 

| am Falsehood! | say what is not! 
| try to invent. | cannot. | borrow 
the words of Truth. 

Voice 

What does it mean? 

Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

Falsehoods sound like truth. 
(Second Mannikin places himself 
next to first, and the rest will follow 
suit.) 

Third Mannikin 

| am Virtue! My dreams are vice. 
Voice 

Hear ! Hear ! 

Voice 

Deep! 

Parrot 

Hohohoh ! 

Voice 

The universal gurgle. 

(General laughter.) 

Fourth Mannikin 

| am Vice! My dreams are virtue. 
Voice 

How? 

Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

Who says "deep" every time? 
Voice 

Clever—maybe. 
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Fifth Mannikin 


| am Beauty! He who sees my feet, 
dies! 

Voice 

Let's see his feet! 

Voice 

They are covered ! 

Voice 

He's afraid we'll die. 

Voice 

Deep! 

Sixth Mannikin 

| am Ugliness! He who loves me 
loves Beauty! 

Voice 

What! 

Voice 

Crazy ! 

Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

Very! 

Seventh Mannikin 

| am Time! | am that which never 
is! 

Voice 

Good! 

Voice 

Deep! 

Parrot 

Hohohoh ! 

Eighth Mannikin 

| am Eternity! | am the two ends 
of a second that Time hurls into the 
Great Abyss! 

Voice 

Hear ! Hear ! 

Voice 

What in the world does he mean? 
Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

Deeper—deepest ! 

Voice 

A teacher a.rong us. 

Ninth Mannikin 

| am Fame ! | am a carved stone for 
the rain to scratch upon and the birds 
to empty their bowels! 

Voice 

This is good! 

Voice 

For the birds to empty themselves— 


Voice 

At last | understand. 

Voice 

Deep! 

Tenth Mannikin 

| am Forgetf ulness ! My roots are 
underneath the feet of glory! 
Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

He annoys me with his eternal 
"deep." 

Voice 

Punch is making fun of us. | can't 
stand mockers! 

Eleventh Mannikin 

| am Love ! | am the Destroyer ! 
Voice 

What! 

Voice 

Crazy ! 

Voice 

Deep! 

Twelfth Mannikin 

| am Hate! | am the Builder! 

Voice 

| suspected it. 

Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

Hate—the Builder—what a notion! 
(The twelve mannikins now begin to 
dance in a circle.) 

Voice 

This is clever! 

Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

Nuisance ! 

(After several turns the mannikins 
stop, and another Mannikin appears in 
the center of the stage,—not really a 
mannikin, but a person with a mask, 
representing Death. A conventional 
mask, except that a rose is stuck be 
tween his teeth. In his right hand, as 
usual, he holds a sharp scythe.) 
Mannikin 

| am I! My names are many, but 

| am I—nameless! | am | and | 
dance my usual dance! (Mannikin 


dances the dance macabre, and with his 


scythe he chops off the heads of the 
other mannikins. When they are alll 
down, he tramples upon them.) | am |! 
| am the many-named one—the name 
less One! 

Voice 

Too morbid. 

Voice 

Is it really ethical? 

Voice 

Less ethical than moral, | should 

say. 

Voice 

Deep! 

Voice 

It's simply death. 

Voice 

lam I! 

(Laughter.) 

Mannikin 

| am the Magician ! | am the Changer 
of things! (He waves his hands, and 
out of the "corpse" of a mannikin, a 
tree rises; out of another head a flower 


dangles; out of a third a snake iwiggles). 


| am I! The nameless one with 

many names! 

Voice 

Clever ! 

Voice 

Splendid ! 

Mannikin 

| am the maker of cold moons! Out 
of the heart of fire | take water! Out 
of the heart of water | take fire! (He 
changes a jet of water into a long 
flame, and vice-versa.) | am I! (He 
suddenly takes his mask off and Punch 
is seen again.) 

Voice 

Look ! Look ! 

Voice 

Fine! 

Voice 

And who are you, Punch? 

Voice 

You promised you would tell us! 
Voice 

Take your mask off! 

Punch 

Do you not recognize me, ladies and 
gentlemen? 


Voice 

No! No! No! 

Is there another artist as audacious 
as I? Could any one else conceive the 
Dance Ultimate? 

(Laughter.) 

Punch 

| am the wearer of masks ! 

Voice 

We know that. 

Voice 

Show us who is behind the mask! 
Punch 

No one. 

(Laughter.) 
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Punch 

| am I—I am the nameless one! 
(Laughter.) 

Punch 

| am the many-named one! 
(Laughter.) 

Voice 

Come on, your mask off! 

Voice 

Ifs about time! 

(Punch does not answer. He remains 
perfectly motionless. His cloak drops. 
Then his mask falls. The spectators are 
astounded to see the "Clown," their 
God.) 

Voices 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Voice 

Who dares ? 

Voice 

(They all look at the column, and see 
the "Clown" still there. The Gypsy and 


the Beggar Woman are kneeling before 


it.) 

Voice 

That's blasphemy! 

Voice 

That's too much. 

Voice 

Take it down, Punch! 

Voice 

It is he! 

Voice 

It is our Lord ! (He climbs upon the 
platform, puts a coin in the slot, and 
prays.) Oh Lord, who never born 


shall never die! 

Voice 

Get off there! 

Voice 

Get away! 

Voice 

Treason ! 

Voice 

He is God ! | saw Him in a vision ! 
Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
In the merry month of June— 
Voice 

Throw him off! 

Voice 

Don't you dare. 

Voice 

It's the Lord. 

Voice 

There can't be two ! 

Voice 

This one is the true one! 

Voice 

Lie! 

Voice 

Blasphemy ! 

Voice 

True! 

(Some dash to the platform to de 
stroy the "Clown," others stop them.) 
Voice 

Be careful there! 

Voice 

He'll strike us dead! 

Voice 

Don't touch! 

Voice 

Break it! 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
Monk 

(Appearing at the opening of the 
column.) Repent, o wicked people! 
(People remain stock-still, consider 
ing the appearance of the monk as 
something very significant.) 

Monk 

Repent, chasers after vain pleas 
ures !| His hands are a perfect balance 
and his justice implacable! 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 


(Several "people kneel facing the 
column; some facing the new Clown.) 
Voice 

Turn your face the right way! 

Voice 

Turn yours! 

Voice 

Don't interfere with a man's God! 
Voice 

It's not God ! It's a clown ! 

Voice 

Your's is! 

Voice 

Heathen |! 

(A scuffle takes place between a few 
persons.) 

Monk 

Wide are the streams of his flames, 
and long the streams of his molten 
lead, o hunters of shadows! Repent! 
Repent! (He disappears.) 
Beggar-Woman 

| repent— 

Gypsy 

| repent. 

Voices 

| repent! 

Beggar-Woman 

Keep me alive! 

Gypsy 

Give me back my purse! 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
(To the people it must seem that heavy 
clouds have gathered, like mighty fists; 
that the moon has vanished; that the 
stars frightened have flown away; that 
soon there will be tumultuous thunder 
ing and long white spears of lightning 
which will pierce all hearts. As a mat 
ter of fact, however, the sky is a soft 
blue; the moon was never more ravish 
ing; the stars never so playful.) 

Jester 

They are laughing—they are laugh 
ing—they are laughing. (His voice 
becomes more and more strident, more 
and more desperate. He rises and faces 
the people.) They are laughing— 
they are laughing—They are thunder 
ing with laughter! (The people stun 
ned, look at the Jester.) 


Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
Jester 

He is drunk, their Jester, and he 
dreams. We are his dream—the dream 
of the drunken Jester of the gods that 
always laugh. You are net. You do 
not exist. Nothing exists. Nothing! 
Save the drunken Jester and the laugh 
ing gods. Do you understand? Shadows, 
echoes, dancing, shouting in the head 
of the drunken jester! 

Voice 

He's crazy! 

Voice 

He is drunk himself. 

\oice 

What gods? 

Voice 

There is but one God, heathen ! 

Voice 

Vulgar blasphemer! 

Voice 

Kill him ! 

Jester 

They are laughing—laughing with a 
thunderous laugh! They made him 
drink that he might dream. And he 
dreams us—us—shadows of the fumes 
of wine! They are laughing! Laugh 
ing! Your million years are the hour 
the jester dreams you in his drunken 
dream ! The hour the gods laugh ! 
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Voice 

Kill him. 

Voice 

Is he crazy? 

Voice 

We are nothing, eh? 

Voice 

How is it that we don't hear them 
laugh, Jester? 

Voice 

Go to sleep fool, and dream your own 
dreams ! 

Voice 

We are eternal! 

Voice 

Certainly. 

Voice 

At least our souls— 


Voice 

Immortal— 

Voice 

Souls and bodies! 

Voice 

It's self-evident. 

Voice 

It can be proved mathematically. 
Jester 

You are nothing—neither bodies nor 
souls ! You are his dream ! 

Voice 

We resurrect. 

Voice 

We are the image of our Lord. 
Voice 

We live forever, crazy jester. 

Voice 

Our death is but a greater birth. 
Voice 

How can you deny matter? 

Voice 

The soul is even more certain. 

Voice 

We are divine ! 

Jester 

They are laughing—they are laugh 
ing—a long, loud laugh out of their 
great mouths! They are laughing to 
see us live in the head of the drunken 
Jester. They are laughing at the white 


shadows created by the gray fumes of 


wine. 

Voice 

Kill him! 

Voice 

Go home, crazy fool! 

Voice 

He's drunk, of course. 

Voice 

Don't you see it in his eyes—red from 
drink. 

Voice 

So this is what he meant by "they 
are laughing"? 

Voice 

An immoral and unethical genera 
tion. 

Voice 

| haven't quite grasped the differ 
ence between moral and ethical. You 
promised you would explain to me. 


Voice 

Ethical, you see— 

Jester 

They are laughing—but | have cap 
tured the gurgle of their long laugh 
ter. | have captured it, and | shall de 
liver you with it! Deliver you, white 
shadows wriggling in the head of the 
drunken jester. (He takes out of his 
pocket something thai resembles a 
bomb.) 

Voice 

What has he got in his hands? 
Voice 

Be careful, Jester ! 

Voice 

Put that away! 

Voice 

Kill him! 

Voice 

Don't be afraid. 

Voice 

He's simply drunk. 

Voice 

That's a rubber ball. 

(Hysterical laughter.) 

Parrot 

Hohohohoh ! 

Voice 

Listen to the parrot! 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
Jester 

| shall laugh with them! We shall 

all laugh ! Hohohohohoh ! 


Parrot 

Hohohohoh ! 

Voice 

He's crazy! 

Voice 

He should be locked up ! 
Voice 

Don't touch him now. 
Voice 

He seems furious ! 

Voice 

Let him calm down a bit. 
Voice 

And moral means— 
Jester 


Laugh! Laugh! (He throws the 
bomb against the fountain on which he 


was sitting. A great red flame bursts 
out of it, and in a moment embraces 
the entire scene.) 

Voices 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Voice 

Help! 

Voice 

Kill him! 

Voice 

Crazy Jester! 

Voice 

Kill him! Kill him! 

Harpist 

In the merry, merry month of June— 
oh! oh! O Lord, here's the gypsy's 
money. | (Frantically.) | found the 
purse, I! Mercy! (Not knowing what 
is going on, but feeling burnt.) | took 
it! | took it! 

Voices 

Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Monk 

O Lord, your Judgment has come! 


Too late, wicked chasers after earthly 
pleasures ! That my reward be greater, 
O Lord, | am jumping into your blessed 


flames! Remember it, O Lord! (He 
jumps.) 

Beggar-Woman 

Let me live, O Lord! 

Gypsy 

Give me my purse, you thief ! 

(She makes one or two steps toward 


the Harpist, but vanishes in the flames) 


(Jester continues to laugh. Voices 
die out. One hears a few indistinct 


groans. The flames cover everything. 
Jester's laugh becomes vaguer and 
vaguer. The stars continue to shine; the 
moon, untroubled, looks on. The Jes 
ter's laugh is an echo that has traveled 
far—far— 


THE CURTAIN DROPS. 
LAST SCENE. 


No time at all has elapsed between 

the Carnival and this scene. The Cur 
tain rises. The Carnival has left no 

trace whatever. The Hand of the Jester 
of the Gods splashes in the well. The 
splashing, being, of course, simultan 
eous with the throwing of the bomb 

of the Jester in the carnival. For a 
moment it seems as if the Jester of the 
gods would wake up, but he only chases 
the mosquitoes which doubtless sug 
gested the dream, and laughs— "Hohohohohl 
like the parrot in the carnival. 

Then he turns and begins to snore 
again, dreaming other dreams .... 

The gods laugh on 

The moon is so near, it seems to be 

lying upon the ground like a great white 
sheet; the stars hide among the leaves 
of thd trees and several lie as a halo 
about the face of the Jester.... 

The gods laugh on 


AND THUS FINISHES THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. 


A Ballad of The Queen's Maying 
By LELAND DAVIS 


All this befell in the merry month of May, 
And Guenever would on a-Maying go, 

When sap springeth, in woman as greenwood, 
And cuckoo singeth to goodman O! 

In woods and meadows beside Westminster, 
Betimes in the morning, out Jhey were! 
Bedashed with dew-washed herbs and flowers, 
I wot a blythe company rode with her! 

Now is it the wind in arras murmuring? 


What's chuckling, shuffling, whispering so? 

The guards in the corridor gossip with the Queen's maids! 
And cuckoo singeth to goodman O! 

For night was fallen, and the Queen was a-Maying, 
And cuckold Arthur, in the King's double bed, 

Was sprouting, perdy, the Queen's late planting, 
Two little horns on the good King's head ! 

And sap springeth, and cuckoo singeth! 

And a-Maying all night did the jolly Queen go! 
When sap springeth, in woman as greenwood, 

And cuckoo singeth to good man O! 


Dark Magic 
By MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT 


It is a foolish thing you ask, I said, 

This solemn ritual of earth with earth, 

How shall it profit us, whose hearts are wed 

In this clear ecstasy of delicate mirth. 

This spirit wind by which our hearts are shaken 
And merged like flame? How pagan is your pride 
Crying: "Now let our bodies' pledge be taken!" 
I said, You ask a foolish thing!. . . .1 lied. 

For joy speeds lightly by, and we can keep 
Only her finger prints that fade and are gone, 
And there is nothing left for us to weep 

Or curse, or bless, or break our hearts upon. 
Only one seal, immutable and tragic, 

Can mark us ineffaceably with dark magic. 


A Sonnet for Kate Pennifether 
By MARJORIE MEEKER 


Her eyes are gray and hard as polished metal, 
Set in a face precise and sad and small. 

She has the whiteness of a Springtime petal ; 
Of flower-like attributes, this one is all. 

She is not frail or strange ; she is unbending 

As a steel rod, and stoic as a stone 

Before catastrophes that come unending, 

And leave her drab and silent and alone. 

Since she is neither pitiful nor wise, 

(Trouble may blunt and make perception stale) 
One finds it well to look away from eyes 

That ask no questions, tell no wistful tale, 

But gleam like steel-cold portals, locked and barred 
Against all things, where all that come are hard. 
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The Coward 
By Paul Eldridge 


CHRISTIAN S. GORDON had 

taken the part of the betrayed hus 
band in two dozen plays. In two 

dozen plays he killed either the villain, 


the shameless wife, himself, or all three. 


Therefore he came to the conclusion 
that jealousy was stupid, vulgar and 
brutal. 

"Conceit and vanity worthy of ante 
diluvian days! Let us be civilized! 

Let us act like ladies and gentlemen I" 
he said. 

Thus, when Mrs. Gordon ran away 
with the young druggist who used to 
present her with the quintessences of 
the choicest perfumes, Christian S. 
Gordon said: 

"I love my wife. Whenever she 
wishes to return to me I shall 

be glad to accept her without fuss or 
fury." 

The thousands of people who had 
seen him act the outraged and enraged 
hero of two dozen plays were bitterly 


disappointed. "He is a coward ! He is 
afraid of a little drug clerk!" 

The authors of the two dozen plays 
were very indignant. "He is injuring 
our reputation as famous popular and 
psychologic authors." 

The old cavaliers, who in their youth 
kept notebooks, alphabetically arranged, 
of the wives of friends they had se 
duced, shouted: "Christian S. Gordon 
has no sense of honor! He is a 
scoundrel !" 

Ministers of the four gospels 

preached on the sanctity of the hearth, 
and pronounced anathema against those 
who do not defend it. 

The newspapers spoke of the scourge 
of anarchism and the certain death of 
that nation in which husbands consider 
the abduction of their wives a trivial 
matter. ... 

Mrs. Gordon bought a tiny revolver, 
pretty as a toy, with which she shot her 
husband three times, exclaiming each 
time : "Coward ! Coward ! Coward !" 
The jury found Mrs. C. S. Gordon 
innocent. "A woman has the right to 
defend her honor," was the verdict. 





THERE is no harm in a girl playing upon a man's sympathies. The harm 
comes from her believing that she is a soloist. 


WHEN a man is describing his beloved's charms, he feels like a poet and 


talks like an auctioneer. 





Ashes to Ashes 


By Nunnnlly Johnson 

I 

AT first, occasionally, Ethel Faber 

had some misgivings as to the 
propriety of accepting so many 

and such expensive gifts from another 
man, but Ralph himself reassured her. 
Ralph was her husband. Take them, he 
said, all that were offered. 

As pleased as this made her, she suf 
fered, for the briefest of seconds, a 
twinge of pain that he should with such 
callousness ignore the opportunity of 
flattering her with threats of a wallop 
on the jaw if ever she accepted another 
token from August Ehler, but it passed 
60 quickly she failed, then, to perceive 
the real significance of the incident. 
She gave herself over entirely to the 
luxury of these tributes which August 
stood at her elbow each evening. Soon, 
in the excess of her pleasure, she had 
forgotten the pain. 

The first of August's gifts—she re 
membered it for a long, long time—had 
been a quart of gin, low-grade stuff, the 
same solution of water, juniper juice 
and alcohol that Ralph bought and 
drank steadily. August Ehler was at 
that time virtually at the outset of his 
career, working in a small way and 
among a limited clientele, a far cry in 
deed from his wealthy and fashionable 
circle of less than a year later. Boy 
ishly enthusiastic in his ambitions, yet 
wholly and seriously wrapped up in the 
fascinating intricacies of his new busi 
ness, he had engaged first the interest 
and then the friendship of the Fabers 
quite as much for the lovable com 
plexity of his personality, at once deeply 
devout and broadly tolerant, as for the 
reliability of his gin and the moderate 
ness of his prices. Behind his frank 
devotion to and reliance on the Gospel, 
they found a comfort and a feeling of 
safety which they had been able to dis 


cover in no other bootlegger. 

They came to trust him with the 

blind confidence of little children. They 
would drink, without the faintest hesi 
tation, anything he brought to them— 
anything. And he, on his part, appre 
ciated their faith and was moved deeply 
by it. And God willing, he told them 
many rimes, they would never regret it. 
It became a fond memory to them, 

the occasion of August's first shy offer 
of the gin to Ethel. 

"Mrs. Faber," he had said, awk 

wardly ill at ease, looking very much 
like a tender young curate, "I 

just brought this extra quart along for 
you." 

He blushed at his own boldness, and 
sought comfort in a fragment of text 
from the Book he loved so well : " 'Be 
cause ye have been with me from the 
beginning.’ Mr. Faber was my first 
customer, you know." Ethel had looked 
at the bottle, and then at Ralph, her 
eyes asking permission to accept, and 
Ralph had nodded very quickly. With 

a warm smile she had thanked August, 
and then deftly extracted the cork with 
her teeth. 

They liked to recall how they had sat 
down then and there and drunk the 
quart, round after round, until it was all 
gone. It was not good gin, although 
three days old, but it was powerful. 
Gradually it loosened their tongues; 
they relaxed; they became friendlier. 
August, for the most part, limited his 
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conversation to reiterated claims to per 
fect control over his thirst. 

"I have the power to lay it clown, and 

I have the power to take it again," he 
quoted from the Gospel according to 
St. John. 

After the third drink the hostess 
dropped all affected restraint. 

"Don't be formal," she said to Au 

gust. "Call me F.ihel. Can you pro 
nounce it?" 


"I can," he replied, "Ethel." 

They congratulated him and took an 
other drink. 

"By the way," he added, rising po 
litely, "my name is Ehler—August 
Ehler—Gus to my friends. Call me 
Gus." 

Ralph extended his hand and the two 
men shook. 

"I'm pleased to meet you, Mr. Ehler," 
Ralph said. "I'd been intending for 
some time to ask you your name." 
"Gus," Ehler corrected him. "Don't 
call me Mister—call me Gus. Good ol' 
Gus Ehler—Honest Gus Ehler. I want 
you to call me Gus." 

"Gus," said Ralph. Ethel said "Gussie 
!" Ehler laughed heartily and 

slapped her on the back. 

"No hard feelings," he said. "Good 

ol" Gus Ehler—everybody's friend." 
The next drink was the last in the 
quart. Gaily Ethel upturned the bot 

tle over her own head to show that it 
was empty. 

"Sempty,” she explained. 

"Salright," Gus replied, and went 

and got one of Ralph's quarts. They 
drank the second bottle... . 

August's business was growing, even 
then at the start, by leaps and bounds, 
and soon the gifts to Ethel became mel 
lower and -more palatable. The gin 
gave way to authentic bonded stuff, rye, 
Bourbon and Scotch, warm and cheery, 
softening the nerves and senses, casting 
a golden glow over all the world. Ethel 
presently dropped the formality of ask 
ing permission of Ralph before accept 


ing each of the never-ending sequence of 


bottles. His nod had grown quicker 

and quicker. After a time he discon 
tinued his semi-monthly purchase of a 
case of gin and drank Ethel's presents. 
Eventually, then, the rye and Bour 

bon were displaced by fancier drinks, 
rare boozes which had been only names 
to Ethel. August brought thick black 
liqueurs from Spain ; dynamic concoc 


tions that came in on ships from Rus 
sia; mellow brandies and soothing 
sauternes from France. He brought 
anisette, sugary and almost impercepti 
bly sharp; champagne that rang in 
Ethel's head like wild silver bells on a 
frosty night; and pot-bellied little bot 
tles of creme de menthe. He gave her 
rum from Jamaica, which she swigged 
down like water; Irish whiskey, which 
upset her stomach; schnapps, which 
burned her mouth so fiercely that she 
had to wash it down with a large tum 
blerful of Scotch. He brought real beer. 
Once there was dry Curacao for her. 
Another time August brought a Mexi 
can favorite, mescal, which gave Ralph 
a slight touch of delirtum tremens. On 
still another evening, for a lark, they 
drank gin, for the sake of auld lang 
syne. Never, though, was the Scotch 
replaced. Always, even when there 
were other bottles, Gus stood a sturdy 
brown bottle at Ethel's elbow, for bet 
ter than anything else did she love 
Scotch. 

Every evening they spent together, 
sitting around the large table in the 
Fabers' dining-room, drinking and sing 
ing and crying. Ethel sang little 
snatches of love ballads, some of them 
very sad. Ralph joined in on every 
thing. Gus sang hymns. 

It was not long before Gus bought a 
car, a long, low, 12-cylinder machine, 
with a purple body trimmed in narrow 
yellow stripes. Then they varied their 
evenings by driving out, to drink their 
liquor in the fresh, sweet air of the 
open country. They were merry little 
outings, and generally, on the way home, 
they were in high spirits, as mettlesome 
and mischievous as school children on a 
holiday. Ralph and Gus threw empty 
bottles at farmhouse windows, and 
Ethel tied a cow's tail to the rear axle 
once and drove a mile or so down the 
road before the boys noticed it. They 
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came home refreshed and hungry and 
still thirsty. 

Always on these outings, Gus noticed, 
Ethel clung to the bottle of Scotch 
mwhich he gave her each evening as her 
own special property. It aroused in him 
a feeling of tender indulgence, a warm 
fondness, to note her childish gratitude 
for it and the fierce determination with 
which she clutched the bottle by the 
neck, as a babe, he told himself, clutched 
its own little bottle of milk. It was the 
mother instinct in her. He and Ralph 
drank whatever else they had brought 
along, sharing only an infrequent round 
of their exotic beverages with her. 
Only rarely did they take a single drink 
from her Scotch. 

Two or three times, early in their 
friendship, Ralph urged Gus to make 
the party a foursome by bringing along 
a woman friend. He suggested the 
names of several, and Gus, plainly em 
barrassed, rejected them all. 

"All these are the beginning of sor 
rows," he quoted from the Gospel ac 
cording to St. Matthew. But his eyes 
rested on Ethel, and she, whenever he 
could see him, dropped hers. Once she 
seconded Ralph's suggestion. At the 
look she saw in Gus's eyes she faltered, 
her voice broke and, to cover her con 
fusion, she turned the bottle of Scotch 
up to her lips. When finally she low 
ered it, she saw the look still there. She 
never suggested another woman again. 
She was beginning to understand. 

I 

Beginning to understand? No, she 
already understood. She realized she 
did. More interesting was to become 
aware that she returned this love. She 
was, for the moment, panic-stricken. It 
savored of treachery to Ralph. Then 
she set herself to justifying it. She 
tried long and hard to convince herself 
that this new love was right, that 
Ralph's treatment of her had been such 
as to alienate her affections, that Gus 


was a better man, a worthier man, 
Ralph's superior in every way. And 
soon, naturally, she was successful. 
Greatly relieved at scaling this senti 
mental barrier, she enjoyed herself with 
reckoning the score against Ralph. His 
actions since they had developed Gus as 
a friend and provider were calculated, 
consciously or unconsciously, to force 
her into the bootlegger's arms. That 
first slight, when he had interposed no 
objections to her accepting presents 
from him, other occasions when she 
had argued, as much with her own con 
science as with Ralph, over this same 
question of propriety, and miscella 
neous other incidents she was able to 
recall all brought Ralph into one aspect : 
he was exploiting her attractions to line 
his locker. 

Briefly and bluntly she was pleased 

to find Ralph had been offering Gus 
her company in return for his liquor. It 
was as plain as the nose on her face. 
She thought of Gus with the greatest 
tenderness, now that she had disposed 
of the obstacles to loving him. He was 
as old as she, perhaps older, and could 
doubtless drink her under the table five 
nights out of the seven, and yet she 
thought of him as a boy, a charming, 
unspoiled youth. Associating with men 
of the world every day, doing business 
with them constantly, it seemed to her 
that he had been able to retain an 
amazingly great part of his childish 
sweetness. She found in his propensity 
for quoting from the Scripture a resi 
due of an early religious training that 
had softened and made holy his only 
poorly concealed love for her. It was, 
she saw, different, far different, from 
this practical emotion she had found in 
Ralph. It was rarer, purer. 

Gus never permitted a word of this 
love to pass his lips, though words 
could have told nothing his eyes had 
not already said a thousand times. Per 
haps his conscience, a strict conscience, 


forbade this treachery to a friend, who 
in addition had been a very good cus 
tomer. He certainly had all the oppor 
tunities he could have wanted, but he 
never spoke. He only looked, and 
Ethel understood. 

And it was she who touched off this 
smoldering passion. It was on one of 
their drives into the country in quest 
of fresh air. Indirectly Ralph was 
responsible. Gus had brought three of 
the little pot-bellied bottles of cremede- 
menthe, two bottles of cognac, a 

quart of absinthe, and the inevitable 
Scotch, for the evening's entertainment, 
and when he went out of the house to 
put the laprobes in the car, Ethel saw 
Ralph make a surreptitious snatch 
across the table. The quart of absinthe 
disappeared. Then he stole out of the 
room. 

Quietly she followed him. He was 

in the library. As she entered she was 
just in time to see the last of the 
absinthe drain through the neck of the 
bottle into his open mouth. When Gus 
arrived in answer to her whoops he 
found Ralph having a convulsion. 
Determined that the evening should 
not be spoiled, they lifted him out of 
the house and into the car. Gus 
directed the chauffeur to drive directly 
out of town. Neither the cold air nor 
the stimulants they gave him served to 
revive the stricken man. They made 
numerous lackadaisical efforts to open 
his eyes, and then, having failed alto 
gether, they covered his recumbent 
form with a robe and sat back to enjoy 
the drive. 

Ethel more than half expected some 
form or other of confession of love 
then and there. The opportunity was 
ideal ; Ralph was as good as dead. She 
was postive Gus had not missed the 
answering light which had come into 
her eyes. She was certain that he knew 
his love was returned. But he re 
mained silent. His soft, hurt eyes stared 


straight ahead. Methodically he lifted 
a bottle of cognac to his lips again 

and again, but he did not look around. 
His body was tense. His free hand 
gripped the edge of the seat. He 
seemed to be holding himself together 
only by a tremendous effort. 

Slowly, almost unconsciously, she al 
lowed her hand to slip toward his. 
There was an electric shock when she 
touched it that thrilled them both. 
Startled, she stopped; and then, en 
couraged by his failure to relieve his 
strained nerves by a shriek, she moved 
her hand again, and closed it over his. 
His knuckles, that were white with ten 
sion, flushed a rosy pink, which crept 
over his body until it appeared on his 
neck above his white collar. When, 
after slowly spreading over his entire 
surface, he felt that it had at last 
reached even his feet, he nearly swooned 
from the sweet excitement. 

Then, before he could realize it, she 
was whispering to him, leaning against 
his shoulder, pressing her cheek against 
his. "Gus, Gus!" It was music, 
precious music to his ears. He closed 
his eyes, but he loosened his grip on 
the seat. Carefully, hampered though 
he was by her caress, he put the cork 
in the cognac bottle with his teeth, and 
laid it on the floor. Then he prepared 
himself to be ready when his self con 
trol should break down. 

He became conscious that she was 
pulling at his hand, the while she kept 
whispering his name. He relaxed, per 
mitted her to do what she would with 
his hand, and then, when he felt her 
raising it, he stiffened again. His eyes 
being already shut, he had no need to 
shut them ecstatically. He waited. 

She carried his hand to her lips, and 
they pressed warm and damp and sticky 
against each finger. Then she lowered 
it to her bosom. He caught the little 
gasp she gave. Then, suddenly, impulsilvely, 
she pressed it tight, tight, tight 


against the bottle of Scotch. With a 
partly stifled cry he caught her to him. 
His reserve swept away, all caution 
abandoned, nothing there but the wild 
love of a man for a woman, he rained 
kisses, hot, fierce, passionate kisses, 
rained them furiously, savagely, on her 
cheeks, her eyes, her mouth, her chin, 
her neck, the bottle of Scotch. ... 

Ill 

Before he left her that evening he 
whispered a promise to return the next 
morning. She stood before him, a 
far-away look in her eyes, a pitiful lit 


tle trickle of whiskey dried on her chirt. 


She did not understand. Gently he took 
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the empty bottle from her unresisting 
hand and stood it on the chauffeur's 
head, and repeated the promise. She 
melted into his arms and, as Ralph was 
having another convulsion and paying 
no heed to anything else, they kissed 
good night 

She received him the next morning 

in the dining-room. A smile, half sad 
ness, half pleasure, was on her face as 
he entered. The room, when she 
glanced about it, appeared a strange 
place, one she had not seen ever, or for 
a long time. But over it hung the fra 
grance of old, sweet pleasures. Her 
glance rested on a dent in the floor, 
where at the end of one of their eve 
nings Ralph had started to gnaw his 
way to Australia. There was a bent 
bracket on the chandelier, where she 
had looped the loop on another occa 
sion. And on the ceiling was a large 
green spot, where Gus had splashed 
several dollars' worth of spinach once, 
saying, "I will not any more eat there 
of," attributing it to the Gospel accord 
ing to St. Luke. But the memories 
brought sadness, for the night had been 
spent in thought and prayer, and the 
conclusion she had reached was not an 
easy one to carry out. 

It was another Gus that appeared be 


fore her. The boyish solemnity was 
gone from his face. In its place was 
strength, a look of sternness born of 
determination ; there was a glint of ex 
altation in his eye. She thought sud 
denly of his true resemblance to one of 
the apostles. Her head ached. 

She met his embrace, clinging to him, 
her heart overflowing with emotion. 
Madly he caressed her, and whispered 
in her ear: "Dear heart, how are you?" 
She returned the whisper : "Fairly well. 
How are you?" "Great," he whispered 
in reply. They unclasped and sat down. 
Quickly he cleared the ground for his 
subject. Where was Ralph? Had she 
taken her bromo seltzer? Did she re 
member all? Without waiting for re 
plies he hurried on: 

"Ethel, we've got to get out of here. 
This waiting, this suspense, must end. 
You must go to Montreal; I'll go to 
New Orleans. You must get a divorce 
—at once. There will be no talk, no 
gossip, nothing against your character. 
I'll protect you in every way. But 
we—" 

"Gus, Gus !" Her voice was low and 
throbbing with anguish. "If only it 
were possible!" 

"But it is, dearest, it is. Another 

week, a month—" 

"No, no, you don't understand. It 

isn't time, it isn't fear, that prevents it, 
dear Gus. It is something deeper, 
something bigger. It is my church." 
"I—]I don't understand, Ethel." 

His faltering voice tore into her heart 
like a knife, but she steeled herself to 
do what she had decided was right. 
"You forget, dear," she said gently, 
"that my church does not sanction di 
vorce and remarriage. In the eyes of 
my church that is sin. And, Gus, would 
you have me if—" 

His eyes blazed as he sprang to his 
feet: 

"Your church!" he shot at her. 

"Would a good church stand between 


a woman and the man she loves?" 
"August!" She stiffened, her eyes 
flashed, and instantly he was contrite. 
"But Ethel—dearest—don't you 
see—" 

She softened and touched a kiss to 

his temple. 

"I see, dear Gussie, but what else is 
there to do ? I will not, I cannot, go 
counter to my church. It would not 

be right." 

He must have sensed the note of 
strength in her voice, for he got to his 
feet, his face red with conflicting emo 
tions. He reached the buffet in a bound 
and poured himself a stiff drink. It 
seemed to calm him. He spoke more 
rationally. 

"T cannot understand a church," he 
sald, "that could be so terrible. I can 
not understand one that insists on your 
staying married to a man who is not 
your equal in any way, a man whom 
you no longer love. It cannot be!" 

"I should have told you last night," 

she murmured. "I am not free to love, 
no matter what sort of a man I have 
married. And I can never be free until 
he is dead—or I." 

"Dead !" 

"Yes, dead. Not until he is dead. 

There is no alternative. While he lives- 
I am his. Only death can help me. 

And he is in such good health." 

Gus stood as if transfixed. 

"Dead!" he murmured. The word 
burned into his mind. "Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust," he quoted. And then 
when he spoke to her again there was a 
new light, a light of hope in his eyes. 
"Dearest," he said, "I have faith. 

'The just shall live by faith.’ Our love 
must not die." 

"Only death," Ethel repeated softly, 
"only death can free me." 

The bootlegger poured himself an 
other drink. He started back to her 
side once, and then, on second thought, 
returned to the buffet and the bottle. 


His sombre eyes studied her through 
the dark amber of the liquor. She rose 
and joined him. 

"Here's laughing at you," she toasted 
him, a forced gayety in her voice. 

His eyes held dark and heavy. 
"Death," he repeated, but he drank 
with her. 

They stood looking at each other, a 
strained silence between them. They 
took another drink. Ethel put her arms 
around his neck. 

"Gus," she said tenderly, "we must 

be careful. We must take care of our 
selves against doing wrong. Perhaps— 
some day—who can tell—we may be 
long to each other. But not now, dear. 
We must cast the thought aside. I have 
done wrong, I have been a faithless 
wife, to say these things to you, but I 
couldn't help it, Gus. I wanted you to 
know." 

He did not speak at once. His 
thoughts were far away, and bitter. He 
was thinking of himself. Wealthy, tal 
ented, possessed of professional and so 
cial position, master of more money 
than he would ever need for himself 
alone, he was powerless before this 
woman's sturdy adherence to her faith. 
It stirred him. "One. of God's good 
women," he murmured. Other women 
could be had, dozens of them, moths 
ready to nutter to his flame, but—this 
was the woman he wanted. And find 
ing her, he was helpless. A Methodist 
himself, he could not understand this 
objection to divorce. 

"Ethel," he said, "you are a good wo 
man, 'the noblest work of God.' For 
give me, dear, if I have offended you." 
Her reply was to raise her lips to his. 
He set the glass down on the buffet and 
embraced her. 

"Continue in prayer," he whispered 

to her, "and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving." 

An hour later, when Ralph came 
downstairs, he found Ethel alone, sit 


ting in the window-seat, staring out 
over the city. Gus had gone. Without 
turning, she pointed toward the buffet. 
Without speaking, Ralph poured him 
self a drink. Without falling, he 
climbed on top of the buffet and went 
to sleep. 

IV 

Gus's thoughts, when he returned to 
his offices, were in a state of chaos. 
He spoke sharply to the office-boy in 
the vestibule. He snapped at the ste 
nographers in the outer office. He 

was cross to the clerks in the account 
ing office. He glared at the people wait 
ing for him in the anteroom. He was 
abrupt to his secretary. 

"Get rid of them," he said curtly. 

"Tell them anything." 

For an hour he sat struggling with 

his emotions. He thought of Ethel, and 
pity welled in hi. heart at the idea of 
her bound to a man she did not love. 
And yet against Ralph he felt no direct 
hatred. True, he realized, he was un 
worthy of her. He had mistreated her. 
He had robbed her—he had not failed 
to notice the discontinuance of the 
semi-monthly purchase of a case of gin 
or of the avidity with which Ralph 
seized the bottles he had brought to 
Ethel. He had ignored these things for 
her sake. But he had noticed them, 

and others too : Ralph's habitual failure 
to pour the first drink for his wife, his 
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frugality when! be did pour for her, the 
envy in his eyes at the sight of her bot 
tle of Scotch. 

"The face of the Lord is against 

them that do evil," he reflected. "And 
the end of all these things is at hand; 
be ye sober." 

His reverie was at length interrupted 
by a hesitating knock at the door. The 
secretary brought word of the presence 
outside of Antonio Madoni, of the im 
porting firm of Madoni & Feronella. 
"Show him in," Gus ordered, shaking 


his thoughts from him. 

Madoni entered, a little Italian with 

a perpetual smile and a roving, wary 
eye. 

Gus greeted him without enthusiasm. 
"More excuses, I suppose," he said. 
"This is the last time. Go on and tell 
me, the shipment is still delayed. You 
want me to give you more time. 
Right?" 

Madoni smiled on. 

"Ah, Mist' Ehla," he said, "she's a 
beet late. Whatta you care ? You gotta 
plent' booze. She be in soon-a now. 
You wanta some gin ?" 

Gus regarded the Italian coldly. 

"I don't sell gin any more, and you 
know it." 

Unabashed the Italian smilingly 
enumerated the qualities of this new lot. 
"Only a leetla beet. You tak-a dees 
gin. She's al-a-right dees gin she is. 
She got-a da Gordon labels on." 
"Where'd you get it ?" Gus asked. 
From a friend, a druggist, likewise 

an Italian. No, he didn't know when it 
was made. But it had Gordon labels 
on. Madoni had the highest faith in 
the manufacturer. 

"I gotta da case downstairs," he 
wheedled. "Mebbe I let you have it 
for not'in'. Try it. Fine-a stuff I got." 
Gus thought it over. "Bring it up," 

he told him finally, and presently one of 
Madoni's subordinates lifted it into the 
office and laid it on the desk. Gus drew 
the cork from a bottle with his teeth. 
He poured two glasses. 

"Let's see how it goes," he said. 
Madoni smilingly pushed the prof 
fered glass back. 

"Nev-a touch-a da stuff," he said. 
"None-a da booze for mine." 

Gus smelled his glass. Then he 
studied the Italian intently. He smelled 
the drink again, and then the bottle. 
Finally he poured the two drinks back 
into the bottle and corked it. He pressed 
a button and the secretary came in. 


"Call a taxi," he said. 

Madoni and his subordinates moved 
to the door. Gus put on his coat and 
followed them. They shook hands, and 
the Italians left. When the taxi came 
Gus sent the secretary down with the 
case of gin. He followed it shortly. A 
minute later he and the case of gin 
were speeding toward Rose Crest 
Heights. 

Ethel did not attempt to conceal her 
surprise at his early return, and at the 
sight of the case being brought in she 
clapped her hands with pleasure; she 
thought it was Scotch. Gus patted her 
shoulder. "It's gin," he said tenderly. 
She pouted charmingly, until he pro 


duced a pint flask from each hip pocket. 


"Scotch," he said. With a little cry of 
pleasure she pressed them to her heart. 
He led her into the dining-room. 
Ralph still lay asleep on the buffet. 
Gus glanced at him once, but said noth 
ing. Ethel brought out two glasses and 
they drained the two pints before 
speaking. 

"Not my will, O Lord, but Thine be 
done," he murmured. 

"Gus—" she began. 

"Hush," he commanded, and sudden 
ly she realized there was something 
ominous about his air, something 
theatening, menacing. She did not un 
derstand it, and it frightened her 
strangely. He drew her to the divan 
and then sat down together. She tried 
to speak again, and again he warned 
her. She tried to catch his hand ; it was 
clenched and hard. She looked up 

into his face fearfully and saw that his 
eyes were fixed on Ralph's still form. 
He was staring steadily, relentlessly. 
Involuntarily her eyes followed his. 
Then, through the long afternoon, 
they watched together, neither moving 
nor speaking. Their eyes did not leave 
the inert figure. The ray of sun through 
the west window lengthened and flat 
tened. At long, dreary intervals a clock 


struck somewhere—three, four, five 
o'clock. The room grew dark, and 
night came. Still they did not move, 
nor did Ralph. 

At five-thirty Ethel, her nerves 
stretched lo the breaking-point, shaking 
and throbbing and weak in every mem 
ber, rose and with a little half-hysteri 
cal cry rushed across the room to the 
buffet. Gus rose to restrain her, but 

she motioned him back. She picked up 
the heavy, silver-inlaid corkscrew and 
gouged Ralph's knuckles with its point. 
His hand relaxed and she snatched the 
half empty bottle of Scotch from it. 
With a little moan of pleasure she 
raised it to her lips, and did not lower 
it until it was empty. Then, refreshed, 
she returned to Gus's side. 

They took up the vigil again, now 

in the semi-dark, but it was not long 
they had to wait. The gouge in the 
knuckle had aroused Ralph. He stirred 
once or twice convulsively, shifting his 
position. 

At length, after several unsuccessful 
efforts, he lifted his head. With 
bleared, nearly closed eyes he glanced 
about the room, seeing nothing. Gus 
and Ethel, still as death, watched him 
from a darkened angle of the room. 
Ralph studied the situation for some 
time, though betraying no particular in 
terest in it. Then he raised himself to 
his elbow, to his knees, swaying peril 
ously, and finally he gained his feet. He 
stood straight up on top of the buffet, 
mumbling to himself. The watchers 
saw him grope in the air for a moment, 
and then try to step down the four feet 
to the floor. He fell, striking head 

first, and scrambled to his feet, giggling. 
"I'm down," they heard him say. 

He made his way to the center table, 
propped himself against it, and from 
there studied the room again. His rov 
ing eyes came to rest on the case of gin. 
Electrified he reached for it and ripped 
off the tdp. Gus drew Ethel closer to 


him. Their hands clasped. They waited 
tensely for they knew not what. They 
could hear Ralph chortling as he dis 
covered the contents of the case. And 
he mumbled incoherently as he ex 
tracted the cork from a bottle. 

Then the mumblings were hushed. In 


their place came gurgles, long and deep. 


Finally a hollow one, as he pulled his 
mouth away. They saw him, silhouetted 
against the window, set the bottle again 
on the table. Then he collapsed into a 
chair. For a moment he seemed com 
fortable ; then his legs began to stiffen. 
The chair screeched as his writhing 
body strained in it. His head fell back. 
His whole body stiffened. There was 

a blood-chilling rattle in his throat. 
Then he lay still. 

A minute of silence passed. The 

room was like death. Ethel was half 
unconscious from the tension, the hor 
ror of the unknown. She could only 
clutch Gus's hand. Then he shook him 
self loose from her. He rose unsteadily 
and went over to the chair. He pro 
duced a small mirror from his pocket 
and held it before Ralph's open mouth. 
He took it to the window and looked at 
it, after which he went out into the hall. 
She heard him take the receiver from 
the phone. He called a number. 

"Is this Madoni? .. . This is 

Ehler speaking. I've called to let you 
know I don't think I'll take that con 
signment after all. ,.. Yes, I mean 

the gin... . No, it's not the price; 

I've just got a hunch it's not all right. 
... Yes, I'll pay for this case. I'll 

send a check in the morning. Good-by." 
"Ethel," he said, coming back into 

the room and pulling her into his arms, 
"the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away." He kissed her gently on the top 
of the head. "And his ways are in 
scrutable. We, poor sinners, can only 
accept His mandates as we in our poor 
way can interpret them. If He saw fit 
... ashes to ashes, dust to dust. It 


is His will, and of sinners did He say, 
‘And these shall go into everlasting pun 
ishment'—" he pressed her close?-— "but 
the righteous into life everlasting.’ Are 
you happy now, dearest ?" 

She snuggled in his arms with a little 
purr of contentment. 





Truant 
By Abigail Cresson 


I'M tricked by daisies, fooled by stars, 
Led endlessly astray 

By trees that blossom pink and white 
Along some country way. 

In winter I'm dependable 

But never trust me quite 

When once spring turns her face this 
way 

And April comes in sight. 

All down the blue and golden months, 
Please put no faith in me, 

For | am fickle as the wind 

And changing as the sea ; 

And | might spend a whole day long 
In following a bird, 

Or listening beside a brook 

To catch one liquid word. 

For | am tricked by loveliness, 

By many wondrous things, 

That call and beckon here and there 
Or brush me with their wings. 








The Dial 1921 


TWO POEMS 
By Charles Vildrac 
Translated by Witter Bynner 


A FRIENDSHIP 


Among your good qualities of mind and heart 
And among those which belong to me, 
Some are a little alike 

And others hardly alike at all. 

But they go well together, 

All your good qualities and mine, 

And we are friends because of them. 
They complete and enrich one another, 
They touch and control one another, 
Like different leaves *1. 

Mingling in a clump of trees, 

Or like two heads, 

One fair, one dark, drawn close. 

There are also in you and in me, 

As in everyone else, things lacking; 
Some flowers 

Not in my garden, 

Some weapon 

Not by your hand; 

But it happens always, luckily for us, 
That I can lay hold of that weapon, 
That your garden is full of those flowers, 
And that we go, without asking, the one to the 
other 

For the things that we need. 

You are well aware of my wants 

And of my weaknesses; 

They turn to you unabashed, 

You receive them and love them, 

And equally I love yours 

Which are a part of your worth 

And the price of your strength. 

And so each of us, O my friend, 

Goes and can go with assurance, 
Because of a hand which is ready, 

At the least peril, to turn and take hold 
Of the wandering arm of the blind man 
Which you become or which I become, 
Like everyone else, from time to time. 


THE ONE SONG 


To-night in the lumbering cavern of his cart, 
A wagoner hides, to find peace. 

A hundred leagues away, a great lord 

In his great park is wandering alone. 

And I know a shopkeeper in town 

Who huddles by himself in the shadowy depth of 
his shop. 

This is the time when they take advantage, all 
three, 

Of being alone and of the evening 

Which lets them cringe with twisted lips 

And feel the tears roll down their faces, 

Each of them thinking of his dead child. 

From lights on the way 

And from other vehicles and passers-by, 

The wagoner is hidden by his hat 

And by the hubbub.... 

The great lord, turning aside from the lawns 
Where what is left of light 

Gathers and stares and startles him, 

Chooses the blackest paths. 

And the shopkeeper puts off just a little longer 
The moment for lighting his window and his eyes. 
Now if they were all here this evening, these three 
men 

Who do not wear the same clothes, 

Nor eat the same food, 

Nor talk in the same fashion, 

Who do not know the same houses 

Nor the same women, 

If they were here, all three, this evening, 
Seated on a bench behind you in the darkness, 
And you should sing to them 

That song, say, of the man who walks slowly, 
Who goes with his feet in the water and his 
shoulders bare, 

Through the bitter-blowing night-air, 

But who blessedly shelters the eyes 

Of his little child, 

Whom he carries cradled from the storm, 
Rolled in his great big coat, 

Asleep and warm, 

If you sang that song for these three men, 

O you who know the language 

Which finds and reaches in their nakedness 
The men and the women with whom you are 
Upon the earth, 


If you sang that song without turning your head Might you not hear 
—Because of their eyes and their shyness— The stifled sound of but one sob? 





MONALDI AT THE ALFIERI 


By Rita Wellman 


T is a little alley full of soldiers, very gay in their wide capes 

and their hats with the luxuriant cocque feathers. It is very 

dark, and the only sound is that of my cab rolling over the stone 
street, and the sound of the horse’s hoofs, and the tinkle of the little 
bell he wears. The light of the theatre seems a very important and 
exciting thing. 


To get to our seats in the orchestra we go around a corridor be 
hind the boxes, an arrangement much like that in the ancient arenas, 
but this corridor has no exits into the open air, and it is stuffy and 
crowded. Painted on the doors of the boxes are the crests of the 
aristocracy, graceful ghosts of a time that is past, for now the mob 
sits in the boxes. I am with a family of the aristocracy, and as we 
slip meekly into our orchestra seats they make an apology for the 
crowd, and notice in disgust that even the royal box is filled with 
rowdies. Probably royalty is glad to be out of it; it is so ugly. 
Monaldi is both author and actor. They tell me he comes from 

a good family, but that the slums are his passion. This play is 
about the slums of Rome. He is an enormous man built in a mould 
dear to Michelangelo, and he plays the part of the executioner as if 
he were eating delicious roast beef, or more, the tender flesh of lit 
tle children not too well done. He must have gone to great pains 

to learn the difficult Roman dialect, the language of the poor, and 
his audience is at great pains to understand him. But the plot is 
easy. 


Give us a dive with a great Harpy in charge whose pink satin 
gown is longer in back than in front, an old man, her husband and 
victim, a daughter who wears an expensive Spanish shawl, and we 
know exactly what kind of a play we are to see. We are not mis 
taken, when several men come in and speak mysteriously, and drink 
very hard, and act like thieves, in believing that someone is soon 
to be murdered. We get a little lost when a particularly black 
looking character enters and all in the dive display their contempt 
and hatred for him. We do not know if he is murderer or to-be 
murdered, but murder is in the air, and we are on seat's edge wait 
ing for it. The black man is a coachman. He gives himself airs. 
Our daughter in the Spanish shawl loves him. Her black eyes 

tell us that, but he loves, for the moment, a pretty little creature 
who seems like a dainty wise little cat who has found herself in a 


stable of beasts. 


The room is full now of men who wear handkerchiefs for collars, 
who are very pale, and who talk continually of prison with the 
courageous irony of hardened criminals. Several little cocottes 
come in, and soon we have a song, and then a dance. The song 

is a song of hate. Although we know it is of blood, it has the 
charm and sweetness of a Neapolitan love-song. This is the death 
song of the executioner. It is he who must die. He has killed 
many of their kind. Now it is his turn. While they sing and 

dance the song of death, the door opens and the executioner him 
self appears. Everyone in the room shudders, and so do I. He is 
very terrible. If you met him to-morrow at the Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele you would know him at once as an executioner. He 
wears a light brown coat bound in brown braid. His gloves are a 
bright yellow, and so is his heavy walking stick. About his neck 
is a bright red silk tie. When he opens his coat to hang his finger 
in his suspender, he reveals his watch chain which is a thing of 
great glory, with a charm on it of bright gold, as large as a cooky. 
He enters the room with a great stride, his legs far apart. He 
lowers his head and shows the whites of his eyes, like a bull about to 
charge, and in great respect the crowd makes way for him. Al 
though his eyes are closed in passion he has not failed to find out 
where she is, and before any one in the audience can see him do it, 
he has whipped out his folding dagger and has gashed his girl 
across the cheek to brand her for unfaithfulness. It is the pretty 
girl whom the coachman loves. 


While she is carried off screaming with pain, and fear for her 
beauty, the executioner carefully wipes the blood from the dagger 
on the coat of the coachman. I thought this a very good touch. 

It draws a murmur of horror from the characters in the dive, and 
makes them respect him. Even after it is clean of blood, the exe 
cutioner examines his knife to see if it is quite dry before he puts 
it away. He cares for this knife, you can see that. It is his real 
mistress. The act ends, as it should, with the arrival of the police. 


The coachman has murdered someone before the beginning of the 
next act. The executioner is to have another chance of killing one 
of them. The daughter in the Spanish shawl comes to warn the 
coachman that he is to be killed. She is all in black, with a black 
Spanish shawl, and looks exactly like a picture of Antigone I have 
seen painted by some mediocre artist. At least before he dies will he 
not marry her and make their child legitimate? For answer he 
threatens to kill her. She is very unhappy. Monaldi appears and 

the murderer flees from the executioner. The executioner is more 
terrible than ever in a black satin shirt with wide white stripes, and 
—a touch of real imagination—pure white suspenders. His hat 

is a snowy, wide-brimmed felt. It is the garb of true tragedy. 


It develops that Antigone has been very badly ruined, first by 

the executioner himself, and then by the coachman. Antigone 
loves the cad of a coachman with all the passion women lavish on 
weaklings, and begs the executioner to free him. What will hap 
pen to his art then if he fails to kill the coachman at the appointed 
time? But with the persistence of women she continues to plead 
for the coachman. For her child at home, if for nothing else. He 
must! He loved her once. Yes, he did love her once. He loves 

her now. And, like all great brutes, when his heart is touched he 
becomes a child in her hands. But, what is that? It is the call 

to duty. It is the whistle that blows for the execution. And 

true artist again he thinks only of his duty, and tries to get rid of 
her soft arms. Then there follows a scene of such hair-falling 
down, such rolling of great black eyes, such sighs and such groans, 
such “no, no, no’s,” and such “si, si, si’s,” that you sit in your seat 
as unmoved and annoyed as if a great express engine had stopped 
by your side and was filling the air with continuous roar. 

Do not think from this that Monaldi is not a good actor. He is. 

He gives you the naivete and exaggeration of this great brute of 
an executioner, who, in his way, has the soul of an artist. He 
began as a bully, but, like all bullies, he discovered that he had to 
make good, and he became an executioner in earnest, and now has 
reason to be proud of his calling. Through it all he has preserved 
his simple, child-like heart—in blood, you might say. He has 
humour and pathos in his acting, and his exaggeration is full of 
wisdom. Only small people are afraid to exaggerate. 


Beside Monaldi, Antigone is clumsy, and her continual eye 
rolling monotonous. This is her féte night, and the good-natured 
Monaldi bounces her on and off the stage where she gives a sweet 
smile and receives many bunches of flowers. She throws a bunch 
of red carnations out to the audience, and I see one man very 
proudly catch several, as red as blood, and hold them to his lips. 
In the next act we see what we have been waiting a whole act 
for—the scar! We were afraid that he had disfigured the pretty 
kitten very badly, but, now that it is done, it is not so bad. It is 
even becoming, and gives her an air of reckless sin which is very 
provocative. This is her last appearance and the author gives her 

a chance, as real cocottes have occasionally in life, to tell her story. 
This she does with a great deal of humour and courageous philos 
ophy. “Ma madre—’” a sigh. “Mio padre—” a shrug. We do 

not see her again. 


The coachman is worse than we thought. He has been making 
love to Antigone's mother in order to get the old husband's money. 
His appearance as a man who is condemned and desperate, is very 
good. He is pale with a yellow pallor the Anglo-Saxon actor can 
not imitate, and his sleeves rolled up from very heavy, dark brown 
flannel underwear, is a good touch too. It shows that he has lost 


his vanity, now, at the hour of crisis, otherwise he would never 
display that underwear. He has a cigarette behind his ear. He 

has been disturbed in a scheme, and has forgotten where he put 
it. He smokes another nervously. It is plain that he is going to 
kill the old man. Just as the knife flashes, there is a knock at the 
door, and the old man runs away to safety. Of course the visitor 
is the executioner. He has knocked with his cane, which he holds 
jauntily in his hand. But for all his jauntiness his head lowers 
and he charges into the room, the whites of his eyes showing, his 
lips curling. He is very terrible. 


As they draw near to each other we feel the hatred of these two 
men, their silence creating a terrific vacuum; then comes the thunder 
of their impact. But their fight is subtle. Each knows the other's 
strength—and the sharpness of the other's knife. After their first 
lunge at each other, they draw off and face each other like Fabre's 
bee and spider in a bottle. The executioner tells the coachman 
that he has saved his life at the expense of his, the executioner's, 
reputation, and that the coachman must marry Antigone and go 
with her to America. Here I stopped to think of the ways of 
playwrights. In American plays when characters are very desper 
ate and must go far, far away to some land of barbarians, the play 
wright always chooses Italy to be that land. Here, in this Italian 
play, the criminal is urged to go to America to begin life anew. 
The criminal, however, bad as he is, has no desire to leave Italy for 
America. The executioner insists, and the criminal finally con 
sents. They shake hands at the agreement, the executioner hesi 
tantly. His hands are clean' Shall he take the hand of a mur 

derer! But he does, like a reluctant school-boy, rolling his eyes 
and twisting his mouth. The coachman is treacherous and once 
the executioner's back is turned, out steals the wicked knife! But 
the executioner is more quick, and his dagger is ready to strike 
first. The criminal sneaks out, doomed to marry Antigone. 

Down below in the court they begin to sing the song of derision 
and death for the executioner. It drives the honest man mad. 

He breathes like a dying fish. He hears the crowd of thieves 
ascending the stairs. They are coming for him. He puts his 
mother's gift, a very ugly silk handkerchief about his neck, so that 
when he dies he will wear her last gift to him. Then he turns and 
faces the mob with truly moving heroism which has much of the 
boy in it, and a great deal of the bully, and not a little of the 
coward, but the strong animal, nevertheless, who is not going to 
die without a fight. 


The coachman enters the first, ready to strike the blow. Anti 

gone rushes in and begs the executioner to kill the coachman. Like 
a woman she has forgotten that in the last act she made him risk 
his honour in order to save the coachman. The executioner does 

as she asks, with all the finesse of his difficult art. At once An 


tigone regrets, and goes into hysterics. Judging by the docility of 
the mob the executioner is now a hero; leaving him so the play ends. 
As we go out, I see the man who caught the red carnations 

holding them to his nose, and he, too, rolls his eyes. 

My Italian friends are disgusted with the play, and continue 

their apologies to me. 


“Of course they don’t give things here so well as you do in 
America.” 

“But we don’t give them well, at all,” I say. 

“Perhaps not the acting, but the scenery. You have such won 
derful scenery in America.” 

“Not at all. The man all the artists in America imitate most, 
although they may not know it, is an Italian.” 

“Really, who is that?” 

“Adolph Appia. And hasn't Gordon Craig lived in Florence 

for years?” 

They do not know. They are cultured Florentines. They can 

tell you anything you wish to know of music or of painting, but 
the theatre—one goes up dark alleys to the theatre and sees rowdies 
in the royal box. 


The Renaissance is dead. There is no enchanted ground of art. 
Here, there, all over the world in isolated brains, like pure, vital 
drops of water, are the ideas and dreams of beauty. When will 
they gather together? When will a great torrent of fresh young 
genius flow through this sad earth again? 

But we ask too much. Here in Florence, Giotto, Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, Leonardo still live. Be content! 





ART AND RELATIVITY 


By Thomas Jewell Craven 


PROFESSOR EINSTEIN'S revolutionary theory is the latest 

example of the eternal kinship between art and science. His 
principle of relativity, essentially valid in the unbounded realm of 
mechanics, leads portentously to an aesthetic analogue which has 
hitherto received no critical attention. It has long been recognized 
in the plastic arts that the potentialities of linear alteration are 
governed by the design, a fact as familiar to the psychologist as 
to the painter; the relativity of colour values is equally well known, 
but this interdependence, because of its endless range, has never 
been fully catalogued. While the celebrated physicist has been 
evolving his shocking theories of the courses of natural phenomena, 
the world of art has suffered an equivalent heterodoxy with respect 
to its expressive media. This revolt has sprung from the convic 


tion that the old art is not necessarily infallible, and that equally 
significant achievements may be reached by new processes and by 
fresh sources of inspiration. 


The term organization, applied universally by the modernists— 
and sometimes, it must be confessed, quite absurdly—to the dis 
position of the forms selected for pictorial treatment, is one in 
stance of the radical change in the artist's attitude toward his 
work. Originally the term connoted the idea of the relationship 
of the constituent elements; with the men of the recent schools this 
idea has developed into an end in itself, as distinguished from a 
means, as it was employed in the art of the past. With this con 
cept in mind it is readily seen why so much of the diligence and 
experimental activity of the younger painters results in merely 
technical combinations, and it also helps to explain why so much 
of their work is fragmentary and often apparently superficial. 
When organization is regarded as an end, the business of relating 
the material chosen for presentation becomes of supreme import 
ance, and points the way to a new set of co-ordinates without 
which no new forms can be created. 


In his special theory of relativity Professor Einstein has demon 
strated with brilliant finality that Newton's laws of inertia are 

true only for a Newtonian system of co-ordinates; that is, when 
the gravitational field is disregarded, and when the description of 
motions is definitely referable to a point on a rigid body of speci 
fication; he has shown that these laws are adequate for practical 
measurements but incompatible with the law of the propagation of 
light unless the Lorentz transformation be substituted. In his 
general theory he has defined the limited validity of the special 
principle, and has made clear that the laws of natural phenomena 
cannot be formulated with absolute accuracy unless the old co 
ordinates are abolished and a new system devised wherein the refer 
ence-bodies are no longer fixed but in relative motion. In connect 
ing the equations of an abstract science like mathematics with 
philosophy the symbolical method must be followed; in the case 

of art the same plan is retained, and with even more striking re 
sults. When one considers the reflective aspect of art and its close 
affinity with the general thought of its time, this connection will 

not seem strange. The plastic world is, of course, compounded of 
manifold details gathered from the forms of perceptional experi 
ence, but the processes involved in harmonizing these details are 
purely psychic and inseparably bound to all other psychic factors 
of the age. It is hardly necessary to add that neither scientific nor 
mathematical formulae are directly concerned with this reaction to 
life, and that the quest for new relations in art-forms is guided 
almost entirely by feeling after the first intellectual step has been 
taken. 

The fixed co-ordinates upon which the Newtonian measure 

ments were erected have their parallel in more than one aesthetic 
manifestation. It is of no consequence that these manifestations 
have differed in tendency—there has always existed a common 


bond of interest, a rigid system of judgements corresponding to an 
immovable reference-body, and it is this abstract quality which 
establishes the analogy between the old art and classical mechanics. 
Professor Einstein's general theory of relativity has shaken the 

whole physical structure; similarly has the modern painter broken 
the classical traditions. 


Although the artists of the past, in striving for enduring beauty, 
never regarded organization as an end, nevertheless they were con 
scious of its importance; and in every period the creative will has 
received its impetus from specific and rigid tenets. Most of these 
principles since the days of Giotto have been founded upon 
verisimilitude, architectural proportion, and the like; they have 
been born of the belief that truth could not be attained except by 
strict adherence to the dictates of experience. Co-ordinates from 
which further relations were constructed have varied from time to 
time, but in every movement to the present they have had incep 
tion in inflexible ideas, such as the logic of light and shade, correct 
anatomical structure, and perspective. Even in rhythm the bal 
ancing actions and counter-actions have become standardized, and 
composition has deteriorated into mechanical pattern-making. The 
artist of to-day is not seeking the impossible, the overthrow of the 
past; he asks that the relativity of individual truths be acknowl 
edged; he is convinced that the real meaning of art lies beyond 
precise lines of definition, and is searching for a new point of de 
parture, a system of co-ordinates which allows him to achieve 
coherence without falling back on the laws of visual experience, 
knowing that these laws invariably become static and conventional 
ized when severed from the field of personal action where they 
originate. It is undeniable that the great man of former periods 
has broken the laws of his age, has revolted against the aesthetic 
dogma handed down to him; but what has signalized his genius 
has not been the construction of a new and moving reference 
body, but a change in direction from a fixed basis. 


It is at last recognized that the truth of art from a constructive 

point of view is a matter of coherence, of inevitable relationships, 
and that to intensify its value as a reflection of life, art can no longer 
proceed from the traditional loci. Instead of clinging to the rigid 
laws of photographic vision for a logic of creative activity, the 
modernist is ever mindful of his psychic responses to experience. 

For example: a painter has chosen for a theme a specific landscape 
consisting, say, of two houses, a prominent tree, a brook, and a 
bridge, items which may be delineated in several ways, and which 
may be held together pictorially by following a precise scheme of 
light and shade, by obedience to correct perspective, or by certain 
recurrent accents of lines. Each of these methods is compatible 

with the old doctrine of art, and each is adequate for graphic ren 
dition; but it is not to be inferred that the primary inspiration of 

the painter was the simple idea of representation. What made 

it his own theme was the fact that the landscape aroused his per 
ceptive powers and stirred his emotions—it had characteristics 


peculiar to him alone. It is here that a factor enters the old sys 
tem of co-ordinates which is quite as disturbing as Professor Ein 
stein's introduction of the time element into the Euclidean laws 
of spatial calculation. The personal feeling of the artist must 

be injected to arrive at greater truth, a truth far beyond that of 
mere vision, for the latter quality, while it serves all purposes of 
illustration, reveals nothing psychologically. 


In the landscape mentioned above, the painter feels the pre 
dominance of certain forms; some objects attract him and stimulate 
his imagination profoundly—others are instinctively allotted a 
secondary position; the forms which excite him are contemplated, 
one might say, out of perspective, out of the pure logic of vision 
they assume a magnitude that transcends all reality. Obviously 

the artist's conception of the real and living truth cannot be por 
trayed by conformity to any laws of actual appearance—it is 
compassed in a different fashion. Nor can the goal be reached by 
the simple device of accentuations, for here he is confronted with 
the fundamental requisite of coherence which insists on the 
relativity of the constituent parts in spite of all emphasis. He 

must, therefore, discover some point of reference that will provide 
for the desired accentuations and at the same time preserve unity 
and sequence without which art is inconceivable. 


It is here that organization becomes a decidedly conscious pro 
cess, and proclaims the necessity for a new and mobile basis identi 
fied with the personal element. We must not conclude that such 

an element has been absent in the old art; but not until modern 
times has painting been regarded as a vehicle for psychological 
truth, has it been made the reflection of the artist's mental states 
in the presence of simple objects of experience. The message of 
the former periods, notably in the great ages of productivity, has 
been spiritual in the collective sense—pervaded with religious 
thought; to-day it testifies to individual psychology and mirrors 
scientific experiment. Seizing the old system of visual co 

ordinates, the modern painter has infused into it the personal 
element with a high degree of premeditation, and in place of the 
static pivot, correct in architectural symmetry, sound in aerial per 
spective, and logical in light and shade, he has given us a moving 
body of specification, independent of naturalism of any sort, and by 
which the integral forms are bound together by flowing sequences 
of line and colour. 

Recognizable objects find their way as often as not into the 

new works of art, but they are never servile to realistic appearance, 
and it is unlikely that the painter will ever again attempt the 
ancient efforts to reproduce nature literally. Endowed with the 
system of co-ordinates gradually evolved since the death of 
Cézanne he has at his command the most plastic medium of expres 
sion that the world has ever known. 





MODERNITIES 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Small knowledge have we that by knowledge met 
Some day may not be quaint as any told 

In almagest or chronicle of old, 

At which we smile because we are as yet 

The last—though not the last who may forget 
What cleavings and abrasions manifold 

Have marked an armour that was never scrolled 
Before for human glory and regret. 

With infinite unseen enemies in the way 

We have encountered the intangible, 

To vanquish where our fathers, who fought well, 
Scarce had assumed endurance for a day; 

Yet we shall have our darkness, even as they, 
And there shall be another tale to tell. 
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THE STORY OF THE SIREN 
By E. M. Forster 


Few things have been more beautiful 
than my notebook on the Deist Con 
troversy as it fell downward through 
the waters of the Mediterranean. It 
dived, like a piece of black slate, but 
opened soon, disclosing leaves of pale 
green, which quivered into blue. Now 
it had vanished, now it was a piece of 
magical India rubber stretching out to 
infinity, now it was a book again, but 
bigger than the book of all knowledge. 
It grew more fantastic as it reached 
the bottom, where a puff of sand wel 
comed it and obscured it from view. 
But it reappeared, quite sane though a 
little tremulous, lying decently open on 
its back, while unseen fingers fidgeted 
among its leaves. 


“Tt is such a pity,” said my aunt, 
‘that you will not finish your work in 
the hotel. Then you would be free to 


enjoy yourself and this would never 
have happened.” 


“Nothing of it but will change into 
something rich and strange,’ warbled 
the chaplain, while his sister said, 
“Why, it’s gone into the water!’ As 
for the boatmen, one of them laughed, 
while the other, without a word of 
warning, stood up and began to take 
his clothes off. 


“Holy Moses!’ cried the Colonel. 

“Ts the fellow mad?’ 

“Yes, thank him, dear,” said my aunt: 
‘that is to say, tell him he is very kind, 
but perhaps another time.” 


“All the same I do want my book 
back,' I complained. ‘It’s for my 
Fellowship Dissertation. There won't 
be much left of it by another time.” 

‘I have an idea,” said some woman or 
other through her parasol. “Let us 
leave this child of Nature to dive for 
the book while we go on to the other 
grotto. We can land him either on this 
rock or on the ledge inside, and he will 
be ready when we return.” 


The idea seemed good; and I im 
proved it by saying I would be left be 
hind too, to lighten the boat. So the 
two of us were deposited outside the 
little grotto on a great sunlit rock that 
guarded the harmonies within. Let us 
call them blue, though they suggest 
rather the spirit of what is clean — 
cleanliness passed from the domestic 
to the sublime, the cleanliness of all 
the sea gathered together and radiat 
ing light. The Blue Grotto at Capri 
contains only more blue water, not 
bluer water. That color and that spirit 
is the heritage of every cave in the 
Mediterranean into which the sun can 
shine and the sea flow. 


As soon as the boat left I realized 

how imprudent I had been to trust 
myself on a sloping rock with an un 
known Sicilian. With a jerk he became 
alive, seizing my arm and saying, 

“Go to the end of the grotto and I will 
show you something beautiful.” 

He made me jump off the rock on to 
the ledge over a dazzling crack of sea; 
he drew me away from the light till I 
was standing on the tiny beach of sand 
which emerged like powdered turquoise 
at the farther end. There he left me 
with his clothes, and returned swiftly 
to the summit of the entrance rock. 
For a moment he stood naked in the 
brilliant sun, looking down at the spot 
where the book lay. Then he crossed 
himself, raised his hands above his 
head, and dived. 


If the book was wonderful, the man 

is past all description. His effect was 
that of a silver statue, alive beneath 

the sea, through whom life throbbed in . 
blue and green. Something infinitely 
happy, infinitely wise — but it was 
impossible that it should emerge from 
the depths sunburned and dripping, 
holding the notebook on the Deist 


Controversy between its teeth. 

A gratuity is generally expected by 
those who bathe. Whatever I offered, 
he was sure to want more, and I was 
disinclined for an argument in a place 
so beautiful and also so solitary. It 
was a relief that he should say in con 
versational tones, “In a place like this 
one might see the Siren." 


I was delighted with him for thus 
falling into the key of his surroundings. 
We had been left together in a magic 
world, apart from all the common 
places that are called reality, a world 
of blue whose floor was the sea and 
whose walls and roof of rock trembled 
with the sea's reflections. Here only 
the fantastic would be tolerable, and 

it was in that spirit I echoed his words. 
‘One might easily see the Siren.’ 

He watched me curiously while he 
dressed. I was parting the sticky leaves 
of the notebook as I sat on the sand. 


“Ah!” he said at last. “You may 

have read the little book that was 
printed last year. Who would have 
thought that our Siren would have 
given the foreigners pleasure!’ 

(I read it afterward. Its account is, 
not unnaturally, incomplete, in spite 
of there being a woodcut of the young 
person, and the words of her song.) 
“She comes out of this blue water, 
does n’t she,' I suggested, ‘and sits on 
the rock at the entrance, combing her 
hair.’ 


I wanted to draw him out, for I was 
interested in his sudden gravity, and 
there was a suggestion of irony in his 
last remark that puzzled me. 


“Have you ever seen her?” 
“Often and often.” 

‘I, never.’ 

“But you have heard her sing!” 


He put on his coat and said impa 
tiently, “How can she sing under the 
water? Who could? $he sometimes 
tries, but nothing comes from her but 
great bubbles.” 

“She should climb on to the rock.” 
“How can she?' he cried again, quite 
angry. “The priests have blessed the 
air, so she cannot breathe it, and 
blessed the rocks, so that she cannot 
sit on them. But the sea no man can 
bless, because it is too big, and always 
changing. So she lives in the sea.’ 

I was silent. 


At this his face took a gentler ex 
pression. He looked at me as though 
something was on his mind, and going 
out to the entrance rock gazed at the 
external blue. Then returning into our 
twilight he said, “As a rule only good 
people see the Siren.’ 

I made no comment. There was a 
pause, and he continued. “That is a 
very strange thing, and the priests 

do not know how to account for it; for 
she of course is wicked. Not only those 
who fast and go to Mass are in danger, 
but even those who are merely good in 
daily life. No one in the village had 
seen her for two generations. I am not 
surprised. We all cross ourselves before 
we enter the water, but it is unneces 
sary. Giuseppe, we thought, was safer 
than most. We loved him, and many 
of us he loved: but that is a different 
thing from being good.’ 


I asked who Giuseppe was. 

“That day — I was seventeen and 
my brother was twenty and a great 
deal stronger than I was, and it was 
the year when the visitors, who have 
brought such prosperity and so many 
alterations into the village, first began 
to come. One English lady in particu 
lar, of very high birth, came, and has 
written a book about the place, and 
it was through her that the Improve 


ment Syndicate was formed, which is 
about to connect the hotels with the 
station by a funicular railway.” 


“Don’t tell me about that lady in 
here,” I observed. 


“That day we took her and her 

friends to see the grottoes. As we 
rowed close under the cliffs I put out 
my hand, as one does, and caught a 
little crab, and having pulled off its 
claws offered it as a curiosity. The 
ladies groaned, but a gentleman was 
pleased, and held out money. Being 
inexperienced, I refused it, saying that 
his pleasure was sufficient reward! 
Giuseppe, who was rowing behind, was 
very angry with me and reached out 
with his hand and hit me on the side 
of the mouth, so that a tooth cut my 
lip, and I bled. I tried to hit him back, 
but he always was too quick for me, 
and as I stretched round he kicked me 
under the armpit, so that for a moment 
I could not even row. There was a 
great noise among the ladies, and I 
heard afterward that they were plan 
ning to take me away from my brother 
and train me as a waiter. That, at all 
events, never came to pass. 


“When we reached the grotto — 

not here, but a larger one — the gentle 
man was very anxious that one of us 
should dive for money, and the ladies 
consented, as they sometimes do. 
Giuseppe, who had discovered how 
much pleasure it gives foreigners to see 
us in the water, refused to dive for 
anything but silver, and the gentleman 
threw in a two-lira piece. 


“Just before my brother sprang off 
he caught sight of me holding my 
bruise, and crying, for I could not 
help it. He laughed and said, “This 
time, at all events, I shall not see the 
Siren!” and went into the water with 


out crossing himself. But he saw her.” 
He broke off and accepted a ciga 
rette. I watched the golden entrance 
rock and the quivering walls and the 
magic water through which great bub 
bles constantly rose. 


At last he dropped his hot ash into 
the ripples and turned his head away, 


and said, “He came up without the coin. 


We pulled him into the boat, and he 
was so large that he seemed to fill it, 
and so wet that we could not dress 
him. I have never seen a man so wet. 

I and the gentleman rowed back, and 
we covered Giuseppe with sacking and 
propped him up in the stern.” 


‘He was drowned, then?' I mur 
mured, supposing that to be the point. 
‘He was not,’ he cried angrily. “He 
saw the Siren. I told you.’ 

I was silenced again. 


“We put him to bed, though he was 
not ill. The doctor came, and took 
money, and the priest came and 
spattered him with holy water. But 

it was no good. He was too big — like 
a piece of the sea. He kissed the 
thumb-bones of San Biagio and they 
never dried till evening.’ 


“What did he look like?” I ventured. 
“Like anyone who has seen the Siren. 
If you have seen her “often and often” 
how is it you do not know? Unhappy, 
unhappy because he knew everything. 
Every living thing made him unhappy 
because he knew it would die. And 

all he cared to do was sleep.’ 

I bent over my notebook. 


‘He did no work, he forgot to eat, he 
forgot whether he had his clothes on. 
All the work fell on me, and my sister 
had to go out to service. We tried to 
make him into a beggar, but he was 
too robust to inspire pity, and as for 


an idiot, he had not the right look in 
his eyes. He would stand in the street 
looking at people, and the more 

he looked at them the more unhappy 
he became. When a child was born he 
would cover his face with his hands. 
If anyone was married — he was 
terrible then, and would frighten them 
as they came out of church. Who 
would have believed he would marry 
himself! I caused that, I. I was read 
ing out of the paper how a girl at 
Ragusa had “gone mad through bath 
ing in the sea.” Giuseppe got up, and 
in a week he and that girl came in. 
‘He never told me anything, but it 
seems that he went straight to her 
house, broke into her room, and carried 
her off. She was the daughter of a rich 
mine-owner, so you may imagine our 
peril. Her father came down, with a 
clever lawyer, but they could do no 
more than I. They argued and they 
threatened, but at last they had to go 
back and we lost nothing — that is to 
say, no money. We took Giuseppe and 
Maria to the church and had them 
married. Ugh! that wedding! The 
priest made no jokes afterward, and 
coming out the children threw stones. 
... 1 think I would have died to 

make her happy; but as always hap 
pens, one could do nothing.’ 


“Were they unhappy together then?’ 
“They loved each other, but love is 
not happiness. We can all get love. 
Love is nothing. Love is everywhere 
since the death of Jesus Christ. I had 
two people to work for now, for she 
was like him in everything — one 
never knew which of them was speak 
ing. I had to sell our own boat and 
work under the bad old man you have 
to-day. Worst of all, people began to 
hate us. The children first — every 
thing begins with them — and then 
the women and last of all the men. 
For the cause of every misfortune was 


— you will not betray me?’ 


I promised good faith, and immedi 
ately he burst into the frantic blas 
phemy of one who has escaped from 
supervision, cursing the priests, who 
had ruined his life, he said. ““Thus are 
we tricked!' was his cry, and he stood 
up and kicked at the azure ripples 

with his feet, till he had obscured them 
with a cloud of sand. 


I too was moved. The story of 
Giuseppe, for all its absurdity and 
superstition, came nearer to reality 
than anything I had known before. I 
don't know why, but it filled me with 
desire to help others — the greatest of 
all our desires, I suppose, and the most 
fruitless. The desire soon passed. 

“She was about to have a child. 

That was the end of everything. 
People said to me, “When will your 
charming nephew be born? What a 
cheerful, attractive child he will be, 
with such a father and mother!” I 

kept my face steady and replied, “I 
think he may be. Out of sadness shall 
come gladness”—it is one of our 
proverbs. And my answer frightened 
them very much, and they told the 
priests, who were frightened too. Then 
the whisper started that the child 
would be Antichrist. You need not be 
afraid: he was never born. 


“An old witch began to prophesy, 

and no one stopped her. Giuseppe and 
the girl, she said, had silent devils, who 
could do little harm. But the child 
would always be speaking and laugh 
ing and perverting, and last of all he 
would go into the sea and fetch up the 
Siren into the air and all the world 
would see her and hear her sing. As 
soon as she sang, the Seven Vials 
would be opened and the Pope would 
die and Mongibello flame, and the veil 
of Santa Agata would be burned. 


Then the boy and the Siren would 
marry, and together they would rule 
the world, forever and ever. 


“The whole village was in tumult, 
and the hotel-keepers became alarmed, 
for the tourist season was just begin 
ning. They met together and decided 
that Giuseppe and the girl must be 
sent inland until the child was born, 
and they subscribed the money. The 
night before they were to start there 
was a full moon and wind from the 
east, and all along the coast the sea 
shot up over the cliffs in silver clouds. 
It is a wonderful sight, and Maria 

said she must see it once more. 


“Do not go,” I said. “I saw the 

priest go by, and someone with him. 
And the hotel-keepers do not like you 
to be seen, and if we displease them 
also we shall starve.” 

“T want to go,” she replied. “The 

sea is stormy, and I may never feel it 
again.” 

“No, he is right,” said Giuseppe. 
“Do not go — or let one of us go with 
you.” 

“T want to go alone,” she said; and 
she went alone. 

“T tied up their luggage in a piece 

of cloth, and then I was so unhappy 
at thinking I should lose them that 

I went and sat down by my brother 
and put my arm round his neck, and he 
put his arm round me, which he had 
not done for more than a year, and 
we remained thus I don't remember 
how long. 


‘Suddenly the door flew open and 
moonlight and wind came in together, 
and a child's voice said laughing, 
“They have pushed her over the cliffs 
into the sea.” 

“T stepped to the drawer where I 

keep my knives. 

“Sit down again,” said Giuseppe — 


Giuseppe of all people! “If she is 
dead, why should others die too?” 

“T guess who it is,” I cried, “and I 
will kill him.” 

“T was almost out of the door, but he 
tripped me up and, kneeling upon me, 
took hold of both my hands and 
sprained my wrists; first my right one, 
then my left. No one but Giuseppe 
would have thought of such a thing. 

It hurt more than you would suppose, 
and I fainted. When I woke up, he 
was gone, and I never saw him again.” 
But Giuseppe disgusted me. 


“T told you he was wicked,” he said. 
“No one would have expected him to 
see the Siren.’ 

‘How do you know he did see her?” 
‘Because he did not see her “often 
and often,” but once.” 

“Why do you love him if he is 
wicked?” 

He laughed for the first time. That 
was his only reply. 

“Ts that the end?” I asked. 


‘I never killed her murderer, for by 
the time my wrists were well he was 
in America; and one cannot kill a 
priest. As for Giuseppe, he went all 
over the world too, looking for some 


one else who had seen the Siren— 
either a man, or, better still, a woman, 
for then the child might still have been 
born. At last he came to Liverpool,— 
is the district probable? — and there 
he began to cough, and spat blood until 
he died. 


‘I do not suppose there is anyone 
living now who has seen her. There 
has seldom been more than one in a 
generation, and never in my life will 
there be both a man and a woman from 
whom that child can be born, who will 
fetch up the Siren from the sea, and 
destroy silence, and save the world!’ 
‘Save the world?” I cried. ‘Did the 
prophecy end like that?’ 


He leaned back against the rock, 
breathing deep. Through all the blue 
green reflections I saw him color. I 
heard him say: “Silence and loneliness 
cannot last forever. It may be a hun 
dred or a thousand years, but the sea 
lasts longer, and she shall come out 

of it and sing.’ I would have asked him 
more, but at that moment the whole 
cave darkened, and there rode in 
through its narrow entrance the re 
turning boat. 











you buying future numbers in an 
agony of suspense.—H, J. M. 


Music 


EXT week, ladies and gentle- 

men, we'll try to exclude re- 
views of “Aida” from this depart- 
ment, but it would be an act of civic 
infidelity not to tell you about Mayor 
Hylan’s performance of this ubiqui- 
tous opera in Ebbets Field. Of the 
assorted open-air “Aidas” with which 
we have been ed this Summer, 
Mr. Hylan’s was by far the best show, 
and His Honor is at liberty to make 
any political capital he desires out of 
this assertion. 

The heroes of the occasion were 
Josiah Zuro, who planned and con- 
ducted the production, John Wenger, 
who supplied the scenery, and the 
mounted police, who tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to disguise themselves as Egyp- 
tian equestrians in Act III, It was 
easily the most spectacular “Aida” 
ever seen in these parts under any ad- 
ministration, and it was good musi- 
cally, Mr, Wenger’s remarkable sets 
were changed with astounding speed 
behind a “light curtain.” A “light 
curtain” may be constructed by any- 
body who can collect enough incan- 
descent lamps to blind an audience 
while the stage is being rearranged. 

The singing was competent, if not 
universally brilliant, and Mr. Zuro 
directed the opera with immense snap. 
Ebbets Field has a bad echo in the 
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upper stands near first base, but other- 
wise it’s rather a good auditorium. A 
little canvas, by the way, would elimi- 
nate the reverberations near Mr. 
Fournier’s beat. 

There was a newcomer in the cast 
who will bear your careful attention, 
His name is August Werner and he 
sang the music of the Messenger. The 
Messenger generally is sung by a 
lightweight wobbler who hurries out 
his few measures and gallops off, but 
Mr. Werner intoned the incidental 
passage as though it meant something, 
and was the most democratic servant 
that ever made faces at a ruler. This 
messenger made it clear to the Mayor 
of Egypt that if he didn’t pay atten- 
tion to his bad news, all bets were off. 

The number of guests of the city 
approximated 30,000, of whom 
28,174 applauded in the wrong places, 
163 brought young and demonstrative 
children, and 47 heard Mayor Hylan’s 
opening address, The high points in 
the evening’s ovations were distributed 
as follows, in the order named: 

The third camel 

The first elephant 

The mounted police 

Mayor Hylan 

The finale of the third act. 

—R. A. S. 
Art 


WEYHE,: just back from 

¢ Europe, brings an assortment of 
studio sweepings, odds and ends to en- 
hance further an interesting exhibit 


now current at his gallery. They very 
much prize two small pieces by Guy, 
collection pieces no doubt and of little 
interest except to the collector or mu- 
seum. There are some amusing paint- 
ings by M. Berly, daughter of the 
great Viaminck, as well as numerous 
bits of his drawings. Then, there are 
Pascin, Bonnard, Maclet, Kisling. 
Mr. Weyhe seems to have a good time 
picking up these trifles and the gal- 
leries will pleasantly spread them be- 
fore you for the asking. During 
August, when art pulls down its shades 
and takes a long nap, you can find a 
retreat in the Weyhe rooms, It is 
well worth an afternoon, or morning. 
Along with the new acquisitions 
from Europe there are the Americans 
and those who are working here. 
Ronnebeck, who has been struggling 
along for recognition with his modern 
conceptions of New York, has been 
accepted by a society magazine. This 
may or may not ruin him. In the 
meantime there is enough of his work 
extant to show what he can do with 
the forms and rhythms of our great 
city. Harry Wickey, who is a careful 
worker and does not turn out much, 
always delivers something exceedingly 
worth while from his press. The 
Weyhe Galleries have one of his now 
—a scene in the Park, It is rather 
bitter in quality but is full of fine 
movement not often seen in etchings. 
A special paragraph should go to 
Jan Matulka, a Czech, who has de- 
cided to grow up with this country. 
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Along with being most modern in his 
interpretations, he knows about all 
there is to know about drawing. His 
lithographs have great beauty as well 
as strength. Mr. Matulka would seem 
to be a good bet for those wise virgins 
(were they seven—they are even 
fewer now) who go about looking for 
art that will some day be valuable, 

It is not our phrase, but it seems to 
be the only one fitting J. J, Lankes— 
the Robert Frost of the wood cut, He 
is so thoroughly American in his coun- 
try scenes, In fact, one of his best 
now at the , Weyhe Galleries is of 
Robert Frost’s home and still another 
the view off over the New England 
hills. Lankes, better than any artist 
we know, has caught that vibrant 
calm that hovers around those lovely 
valleys, It is always a marvel to us 
how in that limited medium an artist 
has been able to say so much. He has 
the pure economy that makes for great 
art. A course in wood cutting would 
be a good beginning for all artists. 

One of Tagore’s pupils, Mukul 
Dey, is showing an example of the 

modern Hindu art. The Galleries 
are expecting more of his work and 
are hoping for an exhibit later in the 
year of the eastern renaissance. 


—M. P, 


Moving Pictures 


"Ts bizarre slant that “The Un- 
holy Three” takes in presenting 
the malicious antics of three queer and 
ill-assorted characters serves to give it 
a kick equivalent to a cocktail con- 
cocted from red-eye, coal dust, and 
squirrel whisky. As has been bruited 
about, three gentlemen of the side 
show, a malignant dwarf, a phleg- 
matic, cruel strong man, and a hard- 
boiled ventriloquist, enter into a com- 
pact for a small corner in evil doings. 
And evil they do, until two of them 
slaughter each other out of malice, 
touched with envy end greed, while 
the third—being the weakest—breaks 
his heart over a gal. Which, to a de- 
cent way of thinking, is just what 
should happen to all who barter away 
their souls for Mephistophelean ends. 

To Mr, Tod Browning, all honor. 
His direction is replete with the grue- 


some, the humorous, and the plain 
hardboiled. He has distilled grotesque 
melodramatic comedy, and has deftly 
built up a thing that kaleidoscopes a 
ghoulish combination of cruelty and 
hard laughter, irony and action. And 
how easily he might have fallen into 
the ordinary cinema traps and made of 
the picture mere crook junk! In fact, 
he has risen far above the story, 
which is, especially at the end, as full 
of holes as a sieve and again has 
proved the old Shakespearian ad: 
that “the direction’s the thing.” Mr. 
Lon Chaney, as Professor Echo, the 
ventriloquist, has forsaken the “mang- 
ling machines” for his makeups in this 
picture, being content to play for a 
time, a nice crooked old lady who 
might even hail from hie: The 
dwarf is very good, too 

It would be impossible to reveal our 
gloating over the “real” cruelty which 
the devilish three suggest to us. Such 
outpouring might possibly offend our 
critical confreres who show a taste for 
the Pollyannic, simple and honey 
sweet, and might cause Lord Cham- 
berlain Will Hays a sleepless week 
searching out what he couldn’t ever 
find in the picture. 


HE Goose Woman” is interest- 

ing from a technical point of 
view. The director has done miles 
of close close-upping to impress the 
dramatic convulsions of his characters, 
Which, naturally, calls for competent 
emotion purveying by the actors. Miss 
Louise Dresser is splendid as a gin- 
recking old wreck. But we ask you, 
“Has either Miss Constance Bennett 
or Mr. Jack Pickford emotions?” 


AMOUS-PLAYERS has dealt a 

terrible blow to our faith in Big- 
ger and Better pictures by conjuring 
forth such a puerile affair as “Wild 
Horse Mesa” (Rialto, Friday and Sat- 
urday, August 14 and 15)—tvide 
Thousand and One Collected Works 
of, Mr. Zane Grey.—T, 8. 


Books 


RS. RINEHART has come 
marching home to the mystery 
story, hooray, hooray, and up to its 
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climax “The Red Lamp” (Deran) is 
her best—in fact, at page 295 we 
were ready to call it the best by any- 
bedy. Certainly its prime idea, a new 
use of the supernatural, would be hard 
to match as a generator of truly horri- 
fic suspense, which certainly is trans- 
mitted over visible wiring done with 
all her skill, At least, we can swear 
we have not been so horrifically sus- 
pended since “The Hound of the 
Baskervilles” ran in the Strand when 
we were twelve, 

Please bear that in mind as we pro- 
ceed todo our duty. Page 296 et seg. 
did not let us down with a sickening 
bump; on the contrary, the solution is 
astonishing, But they did, to our dis- 
may, uncover some unworthy engi- 
neering, The design of the plot is all 
right, but the parts are dragged to- 
eas and certajn ones are positively 

ht of cheese; the “Craig Ken- 
a duffer could hardly have been 
clumsier, for examples, at getting a 
specimen of a cipher into the hands of 
his detective, or at disarming a guard 
for his murderer’s convenience, You 
don’t mind these things as you come to 
them, you think purposes will appear, 
you recall that in this line of fiction 
(quite an important one, by the way) 
Mrs. Rinehart was always as careful 
as she was clever—and then all that 
does appear is that now she isn’t. One 
of a number of things that make the 
ending so surprising is that you don’t 
expect Aer to work that flimsy dodge, 
disguise, to almost the Nick Carter 
limit of plausibility. 

In short, she has taken liberties with 
the craft that made her famous, and 
in spite of them “The Red Lamp” is 


a wonder. 


Or reason why Theodore Dreiser 
is big, significant, ete, is that 
Stuart P. Sherman finds him morally 
objectionable. So we gather from Bur- 
ton Rascoe’s contribution to “Modern 
American Writers.” We root for any 
one who jumps on Sherman in his 
réle of Miss Ophelia, but it strikes us 
that Rascoe, having jumped, has 
slipped. — Touchstone 


Twe New Youuzn’s List of Books Worth 
While will be found on page 23. 





POEMS IN PROSE 


BY 


PEDRO PRADO 
Subtile, delicate, searching allegories -THE EDITOR. 
] 


THE PREACHER 


HE preacher was speaking in the middie of the street. The vehicles 

passed, grazing him, but he did not interrupt his preaching. The 

women, from the curbstone in front, heard him sleepily while they 

were filling their water-jars; the porters, as they jostled him, hurled 
at him gross vituperations; the idle laughed; the mocking boys insulted him; 
but he did not interrupt his preaching. 

As the water of the river sweeps along, while a tree on the bank sings hierati- 
cally under the impulse of the invisible wind, so he continued to pronounce his 
discourse while the people were passing and passing. 

Even the idle ceased to listen to him, even the boys wearied of taunting him, 
and all ended by pursuing their own way; but he did not interrupt his preaching. 

When he concluded his discourse, he became aware of his solitude. Thinking 
that he might be disturbed, | went to him and said: 

“Do not be sad, for | was listening to you.” 

He raised his eyes toward mine and said: 

“Thanks, but J was also Jistening to myself;” and, with a strange laugh, he 
added: “‘Do you believe, perchance, that it is necessary that preachers should 
be preaching all the time and only to others?” 

“lf your words come from you and return to you, what are they worth to 
you?” | said to him. “ You remain the same as you were before,” 

“The doves go flying out of the dove-cote, and afterward they return to the 
dove-cote,” he replied. “The people, seeing the same birds going out and in, 
say, mistakenly: ‘There is a vain occupation!’ And during these flights the 
doves descend to earth and find their daily food!” 


I} 


a THE SEEKER AFTER TRUTH 


FTER the hard, hot journey, to witness the birth of the first zephyr of even- 
tide was a pleasure as if beyond the human meed. 
A gentle and caressing quietude fell on the sweet fields of Galilee. The 
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Nazarene and the apostles journeyed along, subdued and rendered mute by the 
divine hour. 

Under the light of the red and yellowish clouds of sunset, they came on some 
houses. When they sought rest, Jesus surprised a stranger that was disquieting 
a group of young men. He brought disquietude upon them by asking them 
question after question, until he came to the first questions of all, those that no 
one is able to answer. 

The unknown was tranquil and sad, but, like a child that pulls everything to 
pieces, he did not leave off prying and prying. 

“What do you seek?” the Nazarene asked him. 

“T seek the truth.” 

“ Have you lost it?” 

“Lost it, do you say? I never had it!” 

“Is it possible!” 

“Why are you surprised?” said the unknown, smiling. “|! have never seen 
its face, and no one among men knows aught of it.” 

“And you are seeking it?” 

“Yes; 1 am seeking it; we are all seeking it.” 

“ How far do you all seek it?” 

“ As far as the four quarters of the earth.” 

“And you have not yet obtained any news of it?” 

“No one has.” Re: 

“Tell me,” asked Jesus; “are you acquainted with my disciple John?” 

“T do not know him.” 

“Well then; at this moment, all my disciples are gathering about you to listen 
to you. Point out John.” 

“How can I do so when ! tell you that [ do not know him?” 

“ And how are you going to try to find the truth, if you know nothing about 
it? You deceive yourself: no one seeks that with which he is in no wise ac- 
quainted. If, indeed, you did not know it and happened to chance on it, what 
would it profit your And if the messengers go toward all the ends of the earth 
and find nothing, where can it be?” 


Ill 
DEAF LEVI 


ESUS was supping at the house of deaf Levi, and Levi's wife was laughing 
at the strange answers of her husband. The disciples of the Nazarene echoed 
her, and Jesus ended by smiling at their lack of restraint. 
The deaf man looked at him strangely, and during the rest of the supper he 
did not open his mouth to speak. 
When the meal was concluded, Levi exclaimed: 


ed ee ae Ze a _—_ oS: 
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“You are in my house, and I have wished to express my pleasure, but you 
also laugh at my words... . ” 

“Pardon and understand,” Jesus said to him; “they are smiles that I can not 
restrain; they do not diminish, but they increase, compassion and love; it 
would be impossible for me to smile, otherwise.” 

“1 see that you are speaking, but I hear nothing,” murmured Levi. “I am 
deaf to what others say, but not to what [ myself say. What is it that you 
reply? A vain endeavor! Understand, Nazarene, that, although you speak 
to-day, I can listen only to what I heard in my youth. When, lying stretched 
under the shadow of the trees, 1 see the birds swell their throats and send forth 
their trills, I hear within me the trills of the birds to which I listened when I 
was young. If old friends come and converse with deaf Levi, I do not know 
what they are relating to-day, because { only listen again to the good words they 
spoke in that other remote time, brought to a stop in me for ever! When my 
wife moves her lips, | can not understand what she is saying, because when ] 
behold her attitude there revive in my heart the old words of love that she 
whispered to me in other days, and whatsoever it be that she says to me to-day, 
by means of them, [ always smile at them. . . . With great difficulty I learned 
of you, of your goodness and your miracles, and my house was opened to you, 
my table was set for you, and my mouth wished to participate in the rejoicing. 
Deaf Levi, always mute, in order not to excite the laughter of the people, for- 
getting his purpose, wished to enter into conversatfon with you; but once more 
he understands that it is impossible to answer what is said to him to-day by 
replying to what was listened to yesterday.” 

“Master,” murmured the disciples of the Nazarene, stirred, “why do you not 
make yourself known and cause deaf Levi to hear?” 

“Do that which seems good to you!” replied Jesus; and, to the surprise and 
confusion of the beholders, Levi, untouched, did not receive his gift. 

A doubt as to the Master’s power disturbed the disciples. Disappointed, they 
took leave of the deaf man and his wife. 

While Levi was accompanying them to the door of his house, saddened, Jesus 
said to him: 

“A little smile of mine caused you to doubt my power, and my power, because 
of your lack of faith, could not be manifested.” 

“Nazarene, 1 see once more that you are speaking!” exclaimed Levi; “ pardon 
me if once more } remind you that I do not understand.” 
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Modern Music 1925 


Whatever remains at this date to be said of Negro Spirituals 
is-said by Mr. James Weldon Johnson in his introduction to The 
Book of American Negro Spirituals by Rosamond Johnson and 
Lawrence Brown (Viking Press). 

For Mr. Johnson the Spirituals are the African chants, of 
which they retain the technical characteristics, metamorphosed 
by the spiritual forces of Christian religion. There is, then, for 
him no question that they are entirely the creation of the Negro, 
and to the charge of plagiarism his answer, in its essentials, is: 
plagiarism of what? “The white people among whom the slaves 
lived did not originate anything comparable even to the mere 
titles of the Spirituals.” 

Are the Spirituals the spontaneous outburst and expression of 
a group or chiefly the work of individual talented makers? They 
are, answers Mr. Johnson, true folk-songs and originally intended 
only for group singing. He quotes Mr. Carl Van Vechten to the 
effect that “Negro folk-songs differ from the folk-songs of most 
other races through the fact that they are sung in harmony,” 
and goes on to say, “Some of them may be the spontaneous creation 
of the group, but my opinion is that the far greater part of them is 
the work of talented individuals influenced by the pressure and 
reaction of the group. The responses, however, may be more 
largely the work of the group in action; it is likely that they simply 
burst forth. It is also true that many of these songs have been 
modified and varied as they have been sung by different groups 
in different localities.” The harmonies are, as a result, necessarily 
improvised by each group of singers and in the present arrange- 
ments the harmony, given to the piano, is a synthesis of the idioms 
of the impromptu versions. 

By B. H. Haggin 


The Living Age 1925 


AWAKENING AFGHANISTAN: 


BY MAURICE PERNOT 


[ArcgantataN, like Turkey, Pers, 
and China, is ambitious to follow the 
example of Japan, modernize its insti- 
tutions, and vindicate ita right to com- 


trol unhampered ite own national 
deatiny.] 

Leaviwa Peshawor, where night had 
brought mo relief from the ive 


heat, at the first flush of dawn, we 
reached the foot of the mountains with- 
inanhowr, An excellent road paralleled 
& railway under construction, which is 
destined to reach the frontier in a few 
months. Our first stop wes et Fort 
Jamrad, which defends Khyber Poss, 
where we showed our passports and 
listened to an incomprehensible dis- 
cussion between our drivers and the 
official, These litth ceremonies were 
repeated cometantly all along the route. 

Ag thie waa one of the two dave in 
the week when caravans ore authorized 
to cross the Pass, endless processions of 
camels, horses, and mules were patient- 
ly waiting the hour to resume ther 
journey. The drivers seemed in mo 
more hurry than their animals. Press. 
ing ahead, we proceeded up a steep 
grade, rising by short, abrupt, winding 
ascents, following fairly close to the 
caravan trail and sometimes crossing 
it. The stream-beds were dry, for it 
haa not rained in the mowntaina this 
year. preset ramets lid nam 
the distance, outlined i per. 
feetly blue sky, alehough the lowlands 
aaa cian 


esi as a aparece 
dally), Sune 4, 10 


Soon we were in the Poss. The 
scenery is certainly not devoid of gran- 
eins Aone im thrill. 


Cilician Gates. My eyes instinctively 
sought the faces of the cliffs for soe 


a few recent names and dates enclhoned 
in a wreath of lawrel — thoee of tho 
AngloIndian corpa that distunguiahed 
themaelves in the last campaign 
against Afghanistan. On the other 
anicn of the route were long ceme- 
teres bearing mute witness to the 
heavy sacrifices that this mountain 
Wwarlare coat, 

At Landi-Eotal, the highest pot in 
the Past and the best English post, 
there wers more formolitics. Then we 
began to deseend. About two miles 
beyond Landi-Kota!l was the frontier. 
Two Afghan soldiers stopped ue and 
indicated by shouts and geatures that 
we Were to report to a neighboring 
post. After a momentary halt there we 
proceeded for our reo] examination to 
hove village of Dacca, a short dis 

6 beyond, where the Customs 
Stun of the Amon te siteatad 


1st 
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Hore | wai courtecualy received by a 
young Afghan colonel, who interrupted 
a violent struggle with ihe telephone 
io welcome me. Unhappily the Colonel 
apoké only Porsian, which I did not 
understand. A messenger waa sont to 
bring the village savant, who, confident 
in his ability to gave the situation, 
came up to me amd eaid: “Your Exel. 
leney of course speaks Urdu.’ Most 
unfortunately, my inability to do so 
did not prevent our converaution. Inst 
ing two long hours —and the customs 
formalities even longer, 

At lost we found ouraelves on the 
way to Jolalnbad. On our left were the 
anowy peaks of the Safed Koh range, 
which we had just crossed, Abend of us 
and on our right stretched barren coun 
try covered with boulders and gravel, 
Certainly it waa mot an attractive ap 
proach to this strange land, ‘The read 
waa frightful, and cut by the gullies of 
half-dry mountain torrents, which we 
forded, since the bridges were either 
down or unsafe, At rare intervals 1 
clump of verdure marked the site of 
spring or well, but the highway never 
appronched these points, A few walled 
villages of mud huta surrounded by a 
narrow girdle of wturved-looking flelds 
werd the only signs of human occupa 
tion until we renched the vicinity of 
Jalalabad. Thera the trees boeumemore 
numerous, though all were bent toward 
the south by the constant north wind, 
Great fields of poppy flowere of many 
colors broke the gray monotony of the 
plain, and in the distance we cought » 
plimpae of wooded mountains, 

After leaving Jalalabad the road im 
proved and the country was better 
cultivated. Village followed village at 
short intervals, and great herds of 
cattle es : Pipa » a 
posed to spend the night at Nimla, 

T asked myself what kind of accommo. 
dations we were likely to find there. 
At length our motorcar entered a long 


cypred avenue dirting a high stone 
wall, pawed through o mumove gute. 
way, and tumed into a magnificent 
pork. It was Nimla, 

Hore the preaent ameer has con- 
vorted an imperial palace erected throe 
centuries oF more ago into a delightful 
atopping-place for travelers. The gare 
dena consiat of three terraces divided at 
right onglea by six cyprem avenues. 
Water descends from the upper terrace 
in enacades and gentler descents to the 
lowar part of the garden, Halfway 
down the stream enlarges into # Little 
lake, flanked by two greut beds of miu 
titelored poppies — a far mare simple 
and restful arrungement thon that of 
the Tivoli gardens. 

Although the sun had already dis 
appeared behind the mountains, the 
birds continued their concert, A ail 
very-blue aky of an indescribable rs. 
moteness and purity arched above the 
pile anowy peak of thé neighboring 
minges in perfect harmony with the 
black muss of the trea. A light, chill 
wind bore to our nostrila the perfume of 
orange bloasoma. An attendant invited 
fie to enter a pavilion, where a lange 
petroleum lamp bod been Hghted and 
placed in che muddle of the for. ‘Te 
was served. | discovered in a window 
wat a litte conien! bouquet of rosea, 
which was hung from the roof of my 
automobile the following day to refresh 
me with the memory of the aweet pers 
fumed and the wilent, ahaded avenues 
of Nimla, 


I took o walk yeaterday aa far aa 
Day-ul-Aman, the name of the new city 
founded by Ameer Amanullah, whieh 
ia designed to replacs Kabul as the cap. 
ital of Afghanistan. It isnot every day 
that one hind a chunot to ee a new city 
Fieing froca the ground at the bidding of 
a angle man. And when that city 
rig. hg br sie hooey he 

u Kush Mountaina aa a back- 
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ground, the experience is still more 


unique, 

A broad avenue planted on either 
hand with troos runs straight os 0 ruler 
acrom a6 uninterrupted plain for some 
sit miles, connecting the present capi- 
tal with ita still embryonic rival, At 
its ond rises a hill the summit of which 
has been graded down to form the aite 
of the new Government House, whose 
granite foundations already outline its 
future form. Around the hill aro great 
Alower-heds, ingeniously irrigated by 
numerous rivulets. From this point, 
which marks the centre of the future 
city, six mdinting avenues have been 
laid out at equal distances apart. A 
second hill directly behind the exeava- 
tion for the future Government House 
hos been graded off a the site of the 


Mier 

architect, who le M, Godard, « 
Frenchman, has apparently borrowed 
his general plan from certain ancient 
cities and from Haussmann’s recon 
traction of Paris, At the present 
moment the impresion of antiquity 
prodominated, since nothing more re 
gembles ruins than foundation. Tha 
majestic and mther wild scenic back. 
ground, tho grading-down of thes 
hills to terraced platforms, the whole 
mise quelle, haa an. archeological 
effect. I thought of the great con 
querori, the great builder, who after 
enalaving innumerable people set them 
to work erecting their onpitals and 
palaces, Tho silent valleys seemed to 
become alive, I almost fancied I might 
#28 long processions of chariota toiling 
hither from all directions laden with 
stones ond timber from the mouttaina, 


When my eye fell upon the flower-beds, forced 


the young plantations of shade trocs, 
and the steam rollers, the illusion van- 
lahed, But the reality that remained 
Wiki even more grundiags, 

Atmotr Amanullah i a man of vast 
Plana and projects, which he wants to 


realize all at once, Sonne eriticize him 
for wuhing to do too much in too short. 
atime, Hein driving his people toward 
with the wume impetuous 
energy that he shows in building hia 
new capital and naturally moeta 
realstance in the attempt. None the 
lor, the young sovereign haw wrought 
wonders in wiz years, He hos won the 
ind of his country by 2 muc- 
| war, Ho haa established diplo- 
mastic relations and signed treaties of 
friendship with Turkey, Russia, Persia, 
Frunce, Belgium, and Italy, His en 
voyn are icouring Europe for tenchens, 
ee and gree heer 
ing roads, opening schools, reformimg 
the administration, the courts, and 
public finance, No detail escapes him, 
Tf a newly erected building looks ugly 
to him, he haw it torn down overnight 
by his Inborers and policemen, He or- 
dered offhand that all the high mud 
walls hiding the beautiful private gar- 
dena of the capital be razed to the 
ground, that their beauty might be 
ahared by the publle 
Unhappily all the reforms of the 
Amecr are not s popular with tho 
masses, Tradition resists; prejudice 
revolts, The Girga =a sort of modis 
fied parliament — that tet at Kubul 
in July of last year disapproved several 
af the sovereign’ projects ag contmry 
to the customa of Alphanistan and tha 
precepts of the Kornn. His decren 
giving women the right to chooao their 
own husbands rived a formidable re. 
volt among the southern tribes, whom 
it cost the Ameer's troope a bitter and 
bloody struggle to reduee to obedienca 
aguin. The opposition of the mullahs 
the Government to close the 
schools for girls that it had established. 
But the sovercign would not be 
baulked. He referred the question in 
diapute to the imams of Anatolia, the 
profesor of ELAghar, the Mussulman 
setolare of Indl, und strengthened by 
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their opinion that the Koran made it 
the duty of the faithful to edueate 
their daughters as well as their sons, he 
reopened the girls’ schools in Kabul 
lust April 

So Ameer Amanullah has had to 
fight obstinate resistance and to crush 
or circumvent formidable obstweles in 
order to carry out his reforms. They 
eall for courage, perseverunce, time, 
and money. The young man has 
abundant courage; his youth lets him 
hope that he will have abundant time; 
but money is another affair, Afghan 
finances are in excellent condition, for 
the Government haa no foreign of 
domestic debt. But the land is not 
nich; or, better mud, its ontural re 
sources are undeveloped and cannot be 
developed overnight. Foreigners are 
ready, of course, to rush in and exploit 
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any promising source of wealth the 
country powewes, They are her: with 
schemes to build highways ond mul- 
ways, to develop water powers, to open 
iron and coal mines. Hut Afghanistan 
is too proud of her recently recovered 
idepondene: to crint economic fevers 
freely to strangers. The experience of 
other Eastern countries haa made her 
suspicious. The Germana, who are the 
only people who have been willing to 
aceept the bord conditions that the 
authorities have imposed, have founded 
the German-Afghan Commercial Com- 
pany. But the only actual concession 
that the State has ao far granted is to 
an [talian, who bas been given a monop- 
oly im the trade in sheepakine, which 
he has developed in a way very profit- 
able both for himself and for the 
Afghan revenues, 
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